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BY MISS ELIZA THORP. 



"THE BROKEN WREATH" and "THE CROWN OP SPRING 
PLOWERS," by MISS ELIZA THORP, of MAY VILLA, In thlB Village, 
are beautiful fiEunily sketches, calculated both to please and instruct, and 
I feel much pleasure in strongly recommending them to the grave and the 
gay, to the young and the old, assured that they will interest the beadbb, 
draw forth his best feelings, and forcibly convince his mind of the magnitude 
of intemperance, which they are chiefly designed to expose and remedy. 

HENRY eWYTHER, MjL., 

Vicar (NfYardley. 
Yardley Vicarage, near Birmingham, 

October 6th, 1862. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO THE REV. H. GWYTHER, M.A., 

TIOAB OF TA&OLBT, 

PRESIDENT OF THE BIBMINGHAM 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION AND TRACT SOCIETY. 



Rbv. ahd Dear Szb, 

"THE BROKEN WREATH" and "THE CROWN OP 
SPRING FLOWERS," are mj first BBsays to ftirther the cause of tempe- 
rance, piety, and yirtue, and I thank 70U for your consent to mj dedicating 
them to 70U ; I do so with more pleasure, because 70U have for many years 
past, both by advice and practice, strongly recommended the adoption of 
the temperance pledge, as a means of preserving the sober, reclaiming the 
drunkard, and removing out of the path of the unconverted, the stumbling- 
block of intemperance. 

If my humble attempts to assist you in your good work should meet 
with the blessing of God, and with a favourable reception by the christian 
public, I shall be truly thankAiU I must solicit your kind indulgence, as 
also that of my readers, in my humble efforts to promote a cause of so much 
importance to the benefit of mankind. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

Bev. and dear Sir, 

Toun ever obliged, 

ELIZA THORP. 
May Yitta, Tardleu, 

October 6th, 18fit. 
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I HAD a home once, a happy home, 'w^here love and 
peace reigned, and plenty dwelt. Many years have 
passed away since then, but memory is still faithful, . 
and often lifts the veil which I would gladly draw 
over my early recollections, and points to the home 
of my childhood and youth, and brings vividly to my 
mind's eye every dear form and face that once lived 
there. But now they are gone, they have crossed 
the valley of death, and are gone to a brighter, a 
happier home, where sorrows can never enter, where 
tempests cannot beat. I shall see them bere no more ; 
but ere long, I hope to see them again in that happier 
home which can never be taken from them. I am 
now alone — the last bright spirit that bound my 
affections to earth, is also gone — ^the beautiful pearl 
is taken from the casket, and is added to myriads of 
others which adorn the Crown of my Bedeemer, 

B 



2 THE BROKEN WREATH. 

I will endeavour to give you, my young friends, a 
sketch of the history of my loved ones, hoping that it 
may not be uninteresting. We lived in the South of 
England ; our residence was called " Bose Hill Cot- 
tage ;" it stood on a gently-sloping eminence, and in 
the summer it was nearly covered with roses, at the 
foot of the eminence was a little lake. It was a 
sweet retired spot, about seven miles from a large 
town. Our tranquillity was not disturbed by the 
busy world, nought was heard around our dwelling 
but the distant bark of a dog, or the tinkling of the 
sheep-bell. The sound of sweet, merry voices might 
sometimes be borne on the wind, or silvery laughter 
echoed on the evening breeze ; young voices would 
sometimes be heard singing the evening hymn. 
Those sweet voices will now be heard no more — 
death has for ever hushed that silvery laughter ; those 
young voices, which used to sing the evening hymn 
to their Creator on earth, are now singing anew song 
to Him in heaven. 

My mother was a widow. I do not remember much 
of my father, being very young when he died ; but I 
remember my angel mother, and ever shall while a 
fragment of my memory is left. In her character, 
gentleness and dignity were united, truth and justice 
were her companions; earth was not her resting 
place ; she looked forward to a better country, where 
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she could rest in the bosom of her Saviour. My 
mother never spoke much of my father, whenever 
his name was mentioned a sigh would escape her, 
or a tear glisten in her eye. 

Our family group consisted of my mother ; a bro- 
ther, two years older than myself; a sister, three 
years younger ; a cousin, a niece of my father's ; and 
a young lady, an orphan, who was placed under my 
father's care about two years before he died, and who 
preferred staying with my mother after my father's 
death, to going among strangers. She had a good 
fortune, and was very handsome, but we believed her 
capable of no affection; no tale of want or dis- 
tress seemed to affect her, she appeared gloomy and 
reserved, she was a year older than my brother. My 
cousin was the same age as myself she was not 
beautifiil, but she possessed that which is worth more 
than beauty, a heart capable of the deepest affection ; 
she also was an orphan, and had but a small fortune, 
but it was sufficient for her simple tastes and habits. 
I must now speak of my sister, my beautiful little 
sister, I seem to see her now as she was then in the 
days of her happy childhood, a bright fairy being, 
with her open sunny brow, her laughing blue eyes, 
her soft golden hair, and her dimpling cheeks. There 
was a charm about my sister which I cannot describe, 
it was our delight to watch her graceful form bound- 

b2 




4 THE BBOKEN WREATH. 

ing through the green fields, and plucking the wild 
flowers, "herself the fedrest flower;*' but we little 
thought that we should lose our loved one, that our 
cherished flower would so soon diroop and die. 

I will now describe to you my brother, as I re- 
member him in the days of his boyhood and youth, 
before he embarked on the dangerous ocean of life. 
His broad expansive brow spoke of intellect, his dark 
earnest eyes -told of aflections which were deep and 
strong; he was our hope, our joy, our pride. My 
mother looked proudly on him as one in whom she 
already saw all her hopes fulfilled, as one on whom 
she could lean for support as she descended the hill 
of life. My mother had the means of giving my 
brother a very good education, for she had an ample 
independence. He was instructed by a clergyman, 
who took four young gentlemen under his care, and 
who lived forty miles from us ; he was much attached 
to my brother, and took great pleasure in teaching 
him. Christopher's return from school (that was my 
brother's name,) every half-year, was a great happi- 
ness to us all, particularly to my sister Mary, who used 
to be almost wild with delight ; his little spaniel was 
adorned by her with a new gay ribbon, and received 
a thousand caresses ; the flowers which she knew he 
loved best were gathered and placed in his chamber, 
and many more delicate attentions on her part, which 
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none bnt the eye of affection can see, or the hand of 
love perform. Then the meetmgs, those happy 
meetings I My brother would generally sit the first 
evening with my sister on his knee, her arms encir- 
cling his neck ; my mother and myself on either side 
of him ; my cousin would sit at our feet, looking up 
with her expressive countenance participating in our 
joy. Miss Haberfield, the young lady who lived with 
us, would sit at a distance employed at her needle- 
work or writing ; but we were all too happy in our- 
selves, to think much of her. Christopher left school 
when he was seventeen years of age, my mother was 
then anxious that he should fix on some profession, 
and consulted him about it. He said he should prefer 
that of a barrister to any other, she consented to 
his choice, and on the last evening which he spent with 
us before going to college, she said to him in her earnest 
impressive manner, "We have all a talent to improve^ 
my son, then hide not thy talent in the earth, but gd 
and gain ten talents. Bemember that you are about 
to enter the busy scenes of life, and that you will 
have many trials and temptations to encounter ; resist 
them manfully, and endeavour to act your part well 
on the great stage of life : choose the wise part, the 
good part, tiie part that will be admired both by men 
and angels, then shall your memory not perish for 
ever." As she parted his hair from his brow, and 
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gazed on his ingenuoiis countenance, she said, '' think 
of my words, my son, and if ever you are tempted 
to go astray, remember your peacefal home, and 
those who inhabit that home ; think of a sister's love, 
and of a mother's deep affection and bright hopes." 
She placed in his hand as she spoke, a beautiM little 
pocket-bible, in which was written, "Christopher 
Deloraine, a gift of affection from his mother, Mary 
Deloraine •" he kissed it as he received it, she then 
gave him her blessing. We parted from him once 
more, and returned to the daily routine of life, to our 
duties; but duly with us WBfl a plea^ in our happy 
home, for love flung a bright halo around it. I knew 
not sorrow then, only by its name ; I had heard of 
sorrow, that was all, and I felt for those who suffered, 
I never thought then that it would come to me in so 
dark a form, and bid me drink so deeply of the cup 
of misery — ^that the tempest would almost rend me 
asunder, tearing from me those I loved so well. But 
I must not complain, it is perhaps better for me that 
it was so; it taught me that my treasure was in 
heaven, where I hope soon to be ; earth has now no 
charms for me, its pleasures are short and delusive, 
and quickly pass away. My chief earthly pleasure 
consisted in serving those I loved, in anticipatmg 
their wants, and doing all I could to make them 
happy. One of the principal charms in life, consists 
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in pleasing those we love. What would this world 
be without affection 1 it cheers the gloomy hearth, its 
gentle hand smooths the pillow of the suffering one, 
helps to heal the wounded heart, and scatters flowers 
in the path of the weary wanderer. My affection for 
those I have lost, was idolatry, all my thoughts were 
centred in them, and I have been punished for it. I 
was never much liked by strangers, being considered 
proud and reserved, but those whom I have lost, loved 
me, and they were my world. I was timid, and 
shrank from the notice of strangers. My sweet sister 
was the reverse of myself, she was all frankness and 
confidence, which made every one love her that knew 
her. Her manners were captivating, her conver- 
sation simple and elegant. My brother, while at 
college, formed an acquaintance with a young man 
named George Ashton, of this friend Christopher 
always spoke in the highest terms, and when he left 
college he brought him home with him, and my 
mother gave him a most hearty welcome. He had 
a highly cultivated mind, and his manners were 
polished, yet he had a dignity which approached 
almost to sternness, and the general expression of his 
face was melancholy. He had chosen the profession 
of an architect ; he lived in the adjoining town with 
his parents, and was an only child. They had a 
small income, and had gone almost beyond their means 
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it the education of their son, so they looked forward 
to the time when he would be able to repay them for 
their love tod care. Poor George said one 'day to 
my brother, " I wish I was half as happy as you ! I 
have my way to make up hill amidst thorns and 
brambles, while your way seems smooth and even, 
and. strewed with flowers." 'Twafi very true, poor 
feUow I he had his way to make, and his companion 
was poverty, a sufficient reason to cause the generality 
of mankind to slight him. / He: was frequently at our 
cottage, we therefore had many opportunities of 
judging of hiff character. He was not often cheerful, 
was proud and sensitive, one of the worst to combat 
with the waves of the ocean of life. He had many 
good qualities, he was not vain, but thought little of 
himself, was dutiful to his parents, honourable in his 
conduct, and very unselfish. In his person he was 
handsome, his hair and eyes were black, his brow pale 
and lofty, aiid though only twenty-five years of age, 
care had not left it unmarked. George Ashton made 
my brother acquainted with all his anxieties. One 
summer ^v^ening he seemed more than usually 
anxious, and very earnest in conversation with him, 
as liiey passed and repassed the open window at 
wfaieh'we were all sitting. Miss Haberfield was with 
ms reading. We heard, him say the following words, 
i* My Tdear frigid, I know not what I shall do— there 
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is no one I khow who would be likely to let me have 
it, because I. am; ppoi^'' and a deep sigh escaped him, 
^^I do not much care fflr. myself'' said George, '^but 
I cannot bear to see 'the torrowfiil coiintenances of 
my father and mother ; were I alone, Imight manage 
to struggle a little with the waves of life* A couple 
of hundred pounds would be the making of me, as 
they say." My brother's reply to this we lost as they 
receded from us. A fortnight after this, George came 
to see us, he Was )Auoh excited, and a^ed for my 
brother, but Ohristopher wal not at home, he waited 
till he returned, as soon as he saw him he seized his 
hand, and looked long and eartiestly in his face ; he 
then gave him a note which he had received, as 
nearly ss I can remember, it contained the following 
words : 

"TO MB. GEORGE ASHTON. 

"SXB, 

"Enclosed you will find l>ank-note8 to the amount of two 
hundred pounds, the gift of a friend, a trifle to cast into the lottery of life. 
The donor will be more than repaid, should it chew the disconsolate, and 
bring Joy to the hearts of two much loved parents." 

I can see, said (George, when Christopher had read 
it, that ^ou know nothing about it. No, indeed, said 
my brother, I 'ain perfectly surprised ; much as I 
might have wished to gratify myself by such an act, 
it ^einld not hdve been in my power. I never have 
He much moiiey at my command, so my dear fellow, 
you have given me credit for more generosity than 
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than I am entitled to. Who else could I think it 
was? There was no one bnt you to whom I had 
confided all my thoughts and wishes, whoever it may 
be, it is a real friend, one that has ^ded the horizon 
of my life when it was dark and foreboding, and one, 
though not known to me now, whom I hope to know 
at some future day, and whom I hope to repay ten- 
fold I My mother said it was the gift of Gk)d, and 
ought to be accepted as such. Two years fled quickly 
away. My brother had been to London, and had 
entered on his profession as a barrister; it was his wish 
to live there, and my mother thought it was her duty 
to take a house; she regretted very much being 
obliged to leave her much loved retirement, but she 
always sacrificed inclination to duty. So we left our 
home— our childhood's home — ^the sweet green fields, 
wherein we had often played the song of the " early 
birds ;" the flowers of varied hues glistening with the 
morning dew; the little silver lake which lay so 
tranquilly at the foot of our dwelling, and the wild 
flowers which adorned its bank ; the dear old arbour 
where we used to sit on a summer's evening, listening 
to the song of the nightingale, or the plaintive notes 
of the blackbird, or looking at the moon as it shone 
in the clear blue heaven, reflecting its image in the 
smooth lake at our feet. Yes, we left it all ; and it 
required all my mother's firmness to enable her to 
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leave it. Miss Haberfield went with us, she stepped 
into the carriage, which was to convey ns from our 
early pleasures and associations, with her usual cold, 
dignified demeanour. We reached London about 
eight o'clock in the evening. Christopher was there 
to meet us ; he had taken a large house in one of the 
principal squares, and had ordered every preparation 
to be made necessary for our comfort. After some 
time we began to be more reconciled to our new 
abode, still I often dwelt with regret and sadness on 
our £Eur-off home. My sister entered on her new life 
with her characteristic spirit and gaiety ; she was now 
nineteen years of age, not the little child whom I in- 
troduced to you in the first pages of my narrative, 
yet her laugh was as sweet, and almost as child-like, 
her step as light as ever, and her form as graceful ; 
her luxuriant hair was of a richer hue, her eyes were 
of a deeper blue and heavily fringed with dark lashes, 
her brow as Mr as alabaster, and unclouded as a 
summer's sky. But it was not her beauty that was 
her chief charm, it was her piety and virtue. We all 
knew that she was beautiful, and she knew it, and she 
knew also that her beauty would some day fade. We 
may see a casket, and admire it for its beautiful work- 
manship ; we raise the lid, and find it contams a pearl 
of immense value ; we think no more of the beautiful 
casket, only of the pearl which it contains ; so it was 
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with Mary, it was the sonl that charmed the most ; 
her trnthfcdne^s, her affection, her artlessness, her 
ccLndour, and above aU her love to her Saviour ; these 
fo!rmed her beauty. We tihoiitd have loved her equally 
in a form less fiedr, lesi^ grlKieful. In consequence of 
my brother's brilliant talents and rapid rise in his 
profession, our circle of acquamtaasce daily increased. 
He was tbs centre of attraction in a widely extended 
sphe^re^. His eloquence and wit charmed, and his 
manners were Vefy pleasing. My rather was obliged 
to receive company at home, but-she never went out 
into sdbiety, and this was understood by those who 
visited us. She had never mixed with the world 
siiice my father's death. Our manneir of life was now 
entirely changed, we scarcely evef enjoyed each 
other's society alone ; there was one ctfntinued excite- 
ment of visiting or receiving visits. It was now near 
Christmas, and we expected a visit from Mr. Ashton, 
to which we looked forward with great pleasure. 
We admired him for his • integrity, his strength of 
principle, and his dignity, while we loved him for his 
humility, his affection,^ and his sincerity. He fre- 
quently wrote to my bi'ether. He had succeeded 
reniiilkably' well in his profession ; worth, talent, and 
perseverance are generally successful. He often spoke, 
in his letters to Christopher, of the remarkable circum- 
^nce of the bank notes which he had received anony- 
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mously ; he was anxious to know to whom he was 
indebted, that he might ezprete his gratitude. He 
still lived where he did, and had known no change bitt 
the improvement in his oirpumstances, and our remo- 
val which he had always regretted. The long expected 
pleasure at length arrived : Mr. Ashton came on the 
day before Christmas day, we had not seen him since 
we left our early home. His countenance was much 
improved, the melancholy expression which it for- 
merly wore had given place to a' more cheerful one ; 
he was still as dignified, 'but prosperity had softened 
him much. We all spent the evening of his arrival 
together, talking of scenes and days gone Jt)]^. 
After a pause in the conversation, George said t^ jAf '^ 
brother, ^' What changes time makes! TwoyogiS'a^ 
I was almost a misanthrope ; I seemed of no use to 
society, in fact of no use to any one ; my heart was 
very sad, I dared not think of the future, for it was 
to me dark and ominous. What a change now ! 
I am almost as happy as I could wish to be in this 
world, yet I do not deserve to be so, for I was gloomy 
and discontented. There was a kind Providence 
watching over me, that sent me laid which I never 
expected, and which will never be erased, I trust, 
from my memory." Gteorge staidr with us a month, he 
then left us to resume bis duties at home. We parted 
from him with much regret. On the morning he left 
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US, he was very low spirited, and lingered with us as 
long as he could. My mother said to him, " We part 
for a time, soon I hope to meet again, but should we 
never meet again on earth, I trust we shall meet in a 
land where parting is unknown." About a month after 
this, a very rich gentleman, of much influence in 
society, and of pleasing person and address, made 
Miss Haberfield an offer of marriage ; she politely, 
though coldly refused him, telling him that she could 
not give her hand without her heart. When my 
dear mother spoke to her on the subject, for she 
took a maternal interest in all that concerned her, 
she said she did not know sufficiently of his private 
character, and felt no inclination to put it to the test, 
therefore it was not mentioned to her again. At this 
tune my mother became very anxious about Christo- 
pher, for he not only staid out until a late hour 
at night, but had commenced drawmg large sums of 
money from her, which made her fear that all was 
not as it should be. One morning her fears were con- 
flrmed ; for Christopher not having break&sted with 
us, my mother asked the servant, as he brought in 
• the letters, if he knew where Mr. Deloraine was, as 
he had not been to breakfast that monqpg. He said, 
that he was in his room, and had given orders not to 
be disturbed. She asked if he was still in bed. Yes, 
Madam, said the servant, for he did not come home till 
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three o'clock this morning. Who waited up for him ? 
I did, Madam. Then you need not stay up for him 
any more, James. He hesitated, and said '' I hope, 
Madam, you will not think I am taking a liberty in 
asking whom you intend to wait for him, for he may 
stay out again late to-night ? " My mother answered, 
" I shall sit up." The servant looked very grave, and 
did not offer to leave the room. My mother seeing 
this, asked if he wished to say anything more, his 
answer was, that she would not like to see him in the 
condition that he did, for his master was not fit to 
appear before a lady ; he had last night to guide him 
to his room, my mother turned very pale, but she 
once more expressed her intention to wait up for him. 
She also said, tell your master, if he should ask you 
to wait up for him to night, that his mother will do 
so instead. The man bowed and left the room. 

Neither Miss Haberfield or Mary were present during 
the interview with the servant, only my cousin and 
myself. My mother told us not to mention the con- 
versation that passed, to them. She then left us and 
went to her room, where she staid some time. No 
one would have thought when she returned that 
anything had discomposed her, she was so tranquil. 
We did not see Christopher that day until dinner 
time, he then brought two gentlemen to dine with 
him, therefore my mother had no o^^t^»sx^ ^ 
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speaking to him ; but, as we rose to leave the dining 
room, she said to him, at what hour will you be at 
home to-night, Christopher ? At ten o'clock, I hope, 
if I can manage to do so. I hope you will, for 
I intend to wait up for you to-night. You I dear 
mother. She answered, gravely and impressively, 
" Yes,*' I wish to speak with you particularly, and 
I hope you will not refase a mother's request. 
He .bowed his head in silence. We then retired. 
Christopher came home at ten. After prayer, as 
we were retiring for the night, my mother requested 
that I and my cousin would remain behind. My 
brother appeared surprised, but said nothing. She 
then said to him, I am much obliged to you for being 
so punctual to-night, as I wish veiy much to speak 
with you. I hope you will have no objection to your 
sister and cousin remaining, as they know why I have 
asked this interview. I wish to relate to you the 
sketch of a tale, therefore I beg the fevour of your 
full attention. '^ I once knew a gentleman, the son 
of a rich merchant, he was intellectual and noble, 
generous and unselfish, and there was such a £eiscina- 
tion in his manners and conversation, liiat every one 
who knew him was attached to him. His father 
wished him to choose a profession for himself; he 
chose that of a barrister, and brightly he shone in it. 
He became acquainted with a young lady, of a good 
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family and edacation, but with small expectatKXis ; he 
soon gained her alfection. It was her first alfection, 
for she had never loved before. The basis of her 
attachment to him was esteem, the best foundation 
for happiness. At length they were married, and 
well do I remiember their wedding-day, that bright 
cloudless day, the ringing of the bells, the village 
children scattering the sweet flowers of spring along 
the path which led to the ivy-covered church, the 
venerable and beloved vicar who united them, the 
tears of the bride, as she bid farewell for a time to 
an idolized mother, and her youthM home. Their 
wedding tour was to the sunny clime, and deep blue 
skies of Italy. After three months at that land of 
genius, poetry, and song, they returned to England, 
and were received by welcoming friends. But the 
bride oared little for the acquaintances and splendour 
which surrounded her, she thought only of him who 
had gained her first and best affections. Their first 
child was a son, the image of his father ; the young 
wife's cup of happiness was full ; her whole attention 
was occupied with her husband and child. Two 
years slipped by and she became the mother of a little 
girl; thus she enjoyed from her wedding day, four 
years of unalloyed happiness — such as seldom falls to 
the lot of mortals, when she lost the best and most 
beloved of mothers, while her little girl was only six 

c, 
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months old« This was the first real grief she had 
ever known, the first cloud that had passed over the 
bright and summer sky of her existence. Had it not 
been for the love which she bore her children, and 
the soothing and affectionate attentions of her husband, 
she would, I think, have sunk under the load of sor- 
rows which oppressed her, for she, like you, had never 
known a father's tender care, being an infant when 
he died. But there was another cloud about to pass 
over her once bright sky, darker and more dense than 
the first, one for which she was unprepared. Her 
husband began to stop out late at night, and when 
her anxiety urged her to remonstrate with him, he 
would answer her irritably ; after a while he became 
more bold, and would remain out until three or four 
o'clock in the mommg. She soon discovered from his 
altered behaviour and unkind words, that he was 
become the slave of intemperance I He no longer 
caressed his little ones as he used to do, and began by 
degrees to treat them with careless indifferenice. 
Thus does the deadly draught which the cup of intem- 
perance contains, change the nature of those who 
drink from it, destroying natural affection, and weak- 
ening the brightest intellect. At the age of six and 
thirty, in the prune of vigour and manhood, her hus- 
band died, leaving her with another infant, nine 
months old. I cannot dwell on her poignant grief, 
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her deep anguish, nor attempt to depict the sufferings 
of her widowed heart. The world which once seemed 
to her so bright and fair, was become dark and cloudy. 
Music had now no charm for her, the spring and sum- 
mer flowers were passed by her unheeded, even her 
children MLeA to attract her ; she was dead to all 
feeling for some time. She prayed to Gk)d to give her 
strength to arouse herself from her all-absorbing grief. 
He answered her prayer. She took a beautifril cottage 
in the country, being naturally fond of retirement^ 
and attended herself to the education and improve- 
ment of her children. Time gradually wore away the 
keenness of her sorrow, but the image of him she had 
so truly loved, was too deeply impressed on her heart 
ever to be effaced. Her son grew every day more 
like his father, and inherited all his intellect. She 
placed him under the care of a pious clergyman, from 
thence she sent him to college. He chose the same 
profession as his father, that of a barrister. He 
wished to reside in London. She left her loved 
retirement to be with him, for there was nothing she 
would not have sacrificed for him, and all she required 
in return, was his duly and affection. She fondly hoped 
that he would have trodden in the path of virtue, and 
that his brow would have been adorned at last with the 
crown of victory. Her fond hopes were blighted, 
instead of treading the paths ^\i\ftVv\^^W» ^^"^^ '^sjSk. 

c2 I 
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being alone. She also sent the servant to bed, and 
she was the only one up, sitting and Hstenmg with 
sickening heart to the various footsteps that passed 
by, wishing them to be those of her son, yet dreading 
to see him. I could not sleep ; I heard my mother 
go to her room after the clock had stmck four. She 
did not, the next morning, mention anything that had 
taken place until Miss Haberfield and dear Mary had 
left the room, she then told my cousin and myself, 
that Christopher had come home intoxicated, and that 
she had now given up all hopes of his improvement ; 
she seemed quite resigned to her lot, and spoke not 
a han^ word of him. Christopher continued his 
wild career, in which he was soon to be stopped. He 
involved my dear mother very much in debt ; she was 
composed under all her trials, calmly awaiting the day 
when her sorrows would be ended. Alas I she had to 
endure many more yet. One evening, my cousin 
asked Mary if she would fetch her a book from the 
library. I now forget the title of it, but that is of 
little importance. The library was on the same floor 
with the parlour, she stood on the first stair leading 
from the drawing room, she saw Christopher coming 
down from his room, in a state of ebriety, in her 
fright and astonishment, for she did not know that 
he was in the habit of being so, her foot slipped and 
she fell down. the stairs, and fractured the hinder part 
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of her head. Miss Haberfield was in the parlour, and 
ran out to see what had happened, and found our 
beloved Mary in a state of insensibility. We also 
heard the coise from the drawing room, and great 
was our surprise and horror to meet the servant with 
Mary in his arms, and Miss Haberfield supporting her 
head, which was bleeding profoiely. Miss Haberfield 
did not speak, but pointed to the insensible form of 
the beloved being, whose head she supported, she was 
deadly pale. Medical aid was immediately summoned, 
but no hope could be given us of her recovery ; she 
remained insensible all night, and ere morning 
dawned her spirit had fled. The anguish of that 
night is indescribable. I was surprised at my mother's 
composure ; she asked Miss Haberfield and the ser- 
vant if they could give her any information as to how 
the dreadful catastrophe had occurred. Miss H. said 
she only heard the fall, and on going out saw Mr. Delo- 
raine rush along the hall into the street. The servant 
said, that he was coming down behind Mr. Delorainei 
that he saw Miss Mary stand and look at him as if 
she was frightened. He said she was standing at the 
top of the stairs leading from the drawing-room, when 
she fell down, knocking her head against them. 
Mr. Deloraine ran past me into the street, exclaiming 
he had killed his sister : such was the man's statement. 
The next morning my mother tece\N^^^Vi^3^'t \sss«sl 
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Mr. Ashtoii. I well remember its contents ; it began 
thus, — 

"TO MBS. DELORAINE. 

** Dear and mogt honoured Madam, I am about to aak yon a favour, 
which, if granted, will make me the happiest of men. Por a prize, which, 
if gained, will crown my life and reward me for all my toils. It is that I 
may be allowed to try to win the affections of your younger daughter, the 
lovely Mary, she has long been the object of my deep affection. The bright 
flower which I have humbly hoped would one day reward me with its beauty 
and fragrance— perhaps I have hoped too much. Do, dear madam, intercede 
for me ; I have never yet tried to gain her preference, knowing Hai it was 
not in my power to maintain her in that position in society which she has a 
right to expect. The great improvement in my circumstances has em- 
boldened me to make this request. Begging you once more to intercede on 
my behalf, I have the honour to remain," 

Tour's most respectfully and afibctionately, 

GEOBGE ASHTOX." 

My dear mother wrote by return of post, the 
following note : — 

** I would rather have given my daughter to you, than to any one else 
I would rather fbr her to have shared your fortunes, than fat her young 
brow to have been adorned with a ducal coronet. But she is not now mine 
tobestow. She is the property of another, the bride of a King i TesI of the 
Eing of Kings, He has taken her to himself to shield her from the coming 
storm, and has adorned her young brow with the crown of rii^teousness. 
She is now tea happier than she ever was here, and who could wish her 
back again ? We must not murmer— He gave her, and had a right to take 
her. If you would like to see her again, she is not yet consigned to her 
resting place-4he body is still beautifiil, even in death. 

MABY DBLORAINB." 

I looked at her dear face as she folded the note, it 
^emed to me almost like an angeVs, its expression 
was so sweet yet dignified. She knew that she 
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should soon see him whom her soul loved, Jesus, the 
friend of sinners, who had bought her with a price, even 
the price of blood, and that under the shadow of the rock 
of ages, she could rest in peace. The servant had been 
out all the morning enquiring after Christopher, but 
had heard nothing of him. In the evening, we heard 
a loud knocking at the street door, and the noise of 
men's feet ascending the stairs. There was no one 
but my mother and myself in the drawing room. 
Miss H. was with my cousin, who had been ill in bed 
ever since Mary's death. My mother rose to open the 
door to see what was the matter, I know not why 
I did it, but I tried to prevent her jBx)m doing so, she 
said, What do you fear my child ? 1 mother, I 
know not what I fear, but I cannot lose you, it will 
kill me ; she looked at me very earnestly and said, 
you mufit lose me some day, and perhaps all you have, 
but you must not repine, it will only be a preparation 
for the haven of rest, she opened the door as she 
ceased speaking, and beheld four men carrying up the 
the lifeless body of her son. A strange darkness came 
over my eyes at the sight, and I became insensible. 
I had fits of insensibility successively. I knew nothing 
.that was passing around me, the Doctor almost 
despaired of my life, but having a strong consitution, 
I at last recovered. Miss Haberfield had scarcely left 
.me for a moment during my illnesft. 0\i<i ^fikaTCfii^ 
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shortly after my recovery, Miss Haberfield was seated 
by my bed-side, I asked her to relate to me the par- 
ticulars of that horrible evening. She said she would 
tell me all she knew, if I thought I could bear it. A 
strange paleness came over her countenance as she 
said, "we know not every circumstance connected 
with your brother's death, his body was found in the 
Thames, no one knows how it came there. It will be 
known at that day when every mystery will be 
unravelled. His body was brought to shore, and 
recognised by some gentlemen who were passing. 
The rest you know. He was buried on the same day 
with your lovely sister. Djd Mr. Ashton see her 
before die was buried ? Yes, How did he bear the 
sight of her ? I will tell you. My mother took him 
to see her, he looked at the corpse a long time with- 
out speaking, at length the expression of iiis face 
changed, he stooped and whispered to the inanimate 
form as though he thought it would hear him, and said, 
"I shall soon be with you." Your mother was 
alarmed, she spoke to Uim, and tried to arouse him, 
but he took no notice of her» She sent for her medical 
man; when he came he said, the sight of her had been 
too great a shock for him ; he ordered him immedi- 
ately home, and his fond parents received their son, 
not as he had left them, but a wreck of his former 
self. He knew nothing of Christopher's death. We 
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kad a letter firem his father a week ago, he was no 
better, and does not^eem to know them. I fancy I 
have been in an awfaldlream; No^I said MissHaber' 
field, it is no dream, but too ime a reality! My 
fiiother at this moment entered the room, therefore 
the conversation oeased. Mis^H. having left us, she 
told toe she had been consulting with her lawyer about 
her affain») atxd that by the time every debt was paid, 
we-sboTild-be l6fl; penniless. We shall have to leave 
here, but -thai is the lelist of fiegrets. We must 
yetir^ to some very humble cottage; and there, by our 
own kidustry, ^eam a scanly 8<:A)siBtence: I will freely 
work for yoU) deiu^st and best of-jMirents, the thought 
«]miost snakes me ha^y% I bless'Gtod that you are thus 
enabled to l»ing your mind to ydns* circumstances, for 
Hie worst trial is ihtis over* We cannot expect that 
Miss Haberfield should go with us into obscurity and 
Indigence ; but I shall ever remember her sympathy 
««[ kindness in my heavy oaliunities, and unwearying 
flittenthm to both you and your cousin during your 
illness^ Yom* <;oUdb is still very ill, she blames her- 
self for dear Mary's death, in seni^ng her for the book, 
nor can I comfort her* The doctor gives us little 
hope of her recovery ; she is so changed you would 
hardly know her. At the end of the week my 
mother received a note from her lawyer, stating that 
he had the pleasure to inform teT t\i«A. ^<6 ^ova^Wwi'^ 
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a small income, amoimting to about one hundred a 
year ; also that there would be money enough left to 
buy a beautiful cottage, which a friend of his had for 
sale ; that it was situated twenty miles &om London, 
quite in the country ; and if she had no objection, he 
would purchase it for her. She received this good 
news with much satisfaction, and wrote to say that she 
had no objection to his proposal to buy the cottage, 
for she wished to remove from a spot which was em- 
bittered to her by so many sad recollections. Miss 
H. was quite as willing to live with us as ever ; she 
seemed surprised that we should have thought other- 
wise. In a fortnight after we had received the lawyer's 
note we removed to a beautifdl cottage* We reached 
our place of destination on a calm and beautifal sum- 
mer's evening. The sun was about to set in all its glori- 
ous majesty. We once more heard the tinkling of the 
sheep bell, the plaintive note of the blackbird, and the 
song of the nightingale. We once more inhaled the fra- 
grance of the summer flowers, but we did not receive the 
same pleasure from it alias we were wont to dp, for a 
change had come over us ; our circle was broken — 
two were gone ; one a lovely flower transplanted to 
a richer soil, to bloom in fresh beauty ; the other a 
star which shone only for a time, and then^^set in 
darkness. 
My dear cousin was much revived by the pure 
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country^ air, and we hoped that she would recover, 
but she was abnost like a shadow. She bore her ill- 
ness with much resignation. When well, she was in 
the habit of visiting the sick, and giving to the poor 
all she could spare from her treasury. She was always 
happy and cheerful, and ready to sympathize with any 
one in distress, obliging and kind to all around her. 
We had the happiness to receive another letter from 
Mr. Ashton's father, stating that his son's reason had 
returned to him, but that he was so melancholy, that 
it was painful to see him. He said he had been 
ordered to travel, to divert his mind. We were very 
gratefril to hear that his reason had returned to him. 
My mother wrote his father a letter expressive of her 
heartfelt thanks for his restoration, and hoping that 
Providence would again restore him to his former 
cheerfdlness. She hoped for others what she could 
not hope for herself ; the cords of her heart were un- 
strung, never to be tuned again. She was fkst 
passing away, her spirit was struggling to be free from 
its cumbersome clay. She often endeavoured to pre- 
pare me for losing her, by speaking of her approaching 
dissolution. One evening in the spring, the first 
spring that we spent at our new residence, she said 
she felt more unwell than usual, and that she thought 
she should be better in bed. I went with hat \Ki W\ 
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room. After she bad lain for a little time, she asked 
me to repeat to her her favourite hymn — 

*' Jerusalem, my happy home 1 
Name ever dear to me ! 
When shall my sorrows haye an end 
In joy, in peace, in thee ? " 

I heard her sigh when I had finished this verse, I 
turned to look at her, but her happy spirit had fled — 
it was released from its prison-house. Although my 
mind had gradually been prepared for her death, yet 
I could not realize it when it came. I could attend 
to nothing, every thing devolved on Miss Haberfield. 
She WBS my friend and comforter in the heavy 
bereavement, as she had once been my beloved 
mother's. When my cousin heard of her death she 
did not speak ; an expression of pain passed over her 
face, she put her hand to her heart, and that was all 
the sorrow she evinced ; but it was more expressive 
than words or tears. The funeral y^a/s over, there was 
another taken from the circle. The following verses 
expressed our sentiments and our prayers — 

" Sweet it is to rest in Jesus, 
To repose our hearts on liim; 
Dearest Saviour smile upon us, ' * 

Shed abroad thy love within : 

We are waiting 
Lowly at thy mercy seat. 

Oh 1 the depths of Christ's compassion. 

Deeper than the depths beneath ; 
Scattering fears and sin's conAision, 

Drawing forth the sting of death : 
Dearest Saviour 

Fill our hearts with love to Thee. 
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Stamp thine image on our boeom, 

Now thy saving grace impart ; 
Peace and hope and Joy shall hlosaom, 

In the desert of our heart: 
Time is passing 

Dawn the mom of endless day. 

Then our souls shall wing their flighti 

Prom this land of sin and fear; 
To that world of Joy and light, 

^erer gloomed by sigh or tear : 
So the promise 

Let ui Join aloud Axbv."* 

The summer came, the birds sang, the lanes re- 
Bomided with the mirthful voices of childhood — ^the 
brooks sparkled in the sun, the flowers bloomed, and 
the sky was bright, but I was sad. The autumn 
came, and my cousin was much worse ; the doctor 
said she could not live more than three weeks: 
she lived, however, till the end of the autumn, and 
then she died in the full hope of a glorious resurrec- 
tion, through the knowledge of a crucified Saviour. 
We could hardly have wished her to live, her suffer- 
ings were so great. She never murmured, but bowed 
meekly to the Divine will. Thus was I deprived in 
one year and three months of all that I loved so 
dearly, aud occasioned by the delusive draught by 
which so many are drawn aside, and which brings so 
much misery to mankind. I would advise you, my 
young friends, never to handle the cup of intempe* 
ranee, it may prove a snare to you, as it did to my 

• Rev. H. Owyther. 
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unhappy brother. He, at one time, would not have 
believed it, had he been told so, that he would have 
ever drank to excess. The followers of intemperance 
are vice, destruction, and misery, and they hurry you 
on to the dark whirlpool of despair. Oh I take my 
advice, and remember the cause of all my wretched- 
ness, and if the short sketch which I have endea- 
voured to give, will, in some degree, benefit you, I 
shall be well rewarded. It was again the spring time 
of the year, Miss Haberfield asked me if I would like 
to take a walk in the church-yard. I went with her, 
for I had never yet visited my mother's grave ; I had 
not been able to summons resolution to do so. We 
walked for some time in the church-yard, looking at 
the different gravestones. At last I stood opposite a 
beautiful white marble tablet, the rays of the setting 
sun were reflected on it in colours of purple and gold, 
at the foot of the grave was a monthly rose-tree in 
full bloom, and around it a few snowdrops were hang- 
ing their gracefdl heads. I read the inscription — ^the 
names of all that I had lost were there, not one was 
missing. I knew that two had been buried in another 
grave. I looked at Miss Haberfield and pointed to 
the tablet ; a melancholy smile pervaded her counte- 
nance, and she said — ^they were. once united in life, 
and I thought they should not be divided in death. 
I was filled with gratitude to her for her noble and 
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delicate conduct. She had had them laid in one 
graye, having procured a faculty for their disinter* 
ment through the influence of the friends of her 
fEumly. She also had the tablet erected to mark 
the spot where they rested, and with her own hands 
planted the rose tree and snowdrops over their 
beloved remams. I felt, then, that I had still a friend 
left, that I was not quite alone. A few weeds had 
sprung up amongst the snowdrops, she cleared them 
away, and plucked a dead leaf or two from the rose tree, 
and then we returned to our desolate dwelling. Years 
passed away, time and affliction had chastened me, my 
summer time was over, the autumn of life had 
approached, yet the images of those that were taken 
from me, were as fresh as ever in my remembrance. 
Miss Haberfield was still spared to me, I loved her 
dearly, for I could not forget how her character had 
shone forth in the dreary hour of bereavement and 
suffering. I was at last called to part with her alsd. 
A woman in the village came to our cottage one day 
to ask reliei^ I was not at home, she only saw Miss 
Haberfield, she said that her daughter had just reco- 
vered from a fever, and that she required nourishing 
food, that her husband had been out of work for some 
time, therefore she was not able to procure what was 
necessary. When I returned, Miss Haberfield related 
the circumstance to me. The woman had brought 

D 
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the infection to the house — ^my friend caught the 
fever. In her delirium, she called on the dear ones 
that were dead. I never left her bedside but for a 
few moments, for more than a week ; I watched her 
with intense anxiety. At length the crisis came — 
she opened her eyes and knew me, but it was only 
for a short time. She took my hand in her's and 
pressed it, she moved her lips, a sweet smile came 
over her face, her head sunk — she was gone I There 
was another name inscribed on that marble tablet. 
A few months after she was buried, I found amongst 
her private papers, an old memorandum book, in 
which were noted down a few straggling thoughts, 
and broken sentences, which pourtray her feelings, 
and describe her character. Perhaps they may be 
interesting to you. 

She thus begins — " When I was a very little 
girl I lived with an aunt, who was always very 
stem with me, she checked anything like affection, 
until I became apparently as cold as herself. One 
day she died, and I was taken to the house of a lady 
and gentleman. They had a little boy and girl ; I 
loved them, they did not know it, for I had been 
taught to hide my feelings ; when I had lived with 
them fifteen months they had another little girl, and 
in nine months after the gentleman died. The lady 
was very quiet, and did not speak to any one. After 
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the gentleman had been dead a few months, the lady 
took us to live in a beautiful cottage in the country ; 
and there we were all so happy i * * * Christo- 
pher leaves us to go* to school, I am very uidiappy, I 
have been crying about it in my room, but they do not 
know it, they think I am cold-hearted. * * * Chris- 
topher comes home to-morrow ; they are all so happy, 
and so am I. Mary is placing some flowers in his 
room — I wish I might help her, but they would think 
it so strange for me to do so, they know not how I 
love them all!" Thus she writes her childish 
thoughts. The next sentence is evidently written a 
few years after. ** Christopher has finished his edu- 
cation at school, he is seventeen years of age, and I 
am eighteen — ^he is going to college ; I wish he was 
not going to leave us again, they suffer so much when 
he goes, and Mary cries so bitterly, which makes me 
quite miserable. I wonder if he will think of us 
while he is away, and wish to be at home I Qe is to 
be a barrister; I think he will be very clever. 
* * * They had a letter from Christopher this 
morning— he said a great deal in it of a gentleman 
whom he calls George Ashton, he intends to bring 
hinri with him when he leaves college to introduce him 
to us. I dare say we shall be very foud of him when 
we know him. * * * Christopher has left college, 
and has come home and brought his friend with him, 

r>2 
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We all like him very much. I suppose he will often 
come to see us. * * * We were all sitting by 
the drawing-room window last evening, and Christo- 
pher and Mr. Ashton were walking to and fro on the 
grass plat before it, and from their conversation I dis- 
covered that Mr. Ashton was very poor. Why should 
not I help him ? He spoke of two hundred pounds 
being sufficient to make him happy. He shall have it I 
he will never know who has sent it to him. I am 
only a steward, and shall have to render an account 
of my stewardship. * * * We have had a visit 
from Mr. Ashton to-night, to tell them that he has 
received two hundred pounds ; he thinks they can tell 
him who has sent it, but they cannot, nor will they 

ever know. No one suspected me of sending it. 
• « » « « 

We are going to leave here to live in London, we 
are to leave this beautiful place, perhaps never to see 
it again, I cannot bear to think of it. * * * * 
We are in London— we visit a great deal, I am quite 
tired of it — ^I am more reconciled to it than I should 
be, l3ecause I hear Christopher praised and admired, 
and dear Mary too, she is so beautiful! every one 
loves her. * * * We went to a party last even- 
ing, I heard two ladies talking about me, one of them 
said, " I suppose she will have plenty of oiBfers for her 
riches," this remark made me very sad the whole of 
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the night — to be loved only for my riches I * * * 
Jtfr. Ashton is come to visit us~his presence recalls 
the joys of other days — ^he is very much improved in 
his appearance and seems much happier than he used 
to be-— he mentioned the two hundred pounds, I wish 
he would not speak of it again, for I am always afraid 
of betraying myself. * * * Mr. Ashton left us 
this morning, he did not like to part from us, he lin- 
gered as long as he could — I think he is very fond of 
Mary, but I do not think she knows it. * * * 
Christopher is changed very much lately, we see little 
of him all day, and he stays out very late at mghtr^ 
I wonder whether they think him changed. * * ♦ 
Christopher did not breakfast with us this morning, 
perhaps he is ill, I should like to ask them if he is 
ill. Christopher came home in the evening and 
brought two gentlemen to dine with him, I looked at 
him to see if he was ill, he did not look very well ; 
Mrs. Deloraine asked him to come home early, for she 
wished to speak with him — I wonder what it can be 
about. * * * Christopher has been home earlier 
lately and is more thoughtful. * * * He has 
again began to stay out at night, later than ever, and 
his mother looks very ill, I fear something is wrongs— 
I wish he would stay at home more, they are not so 
cheerful as they used to be. * * * One day, it 
is a long time ago, as we were all walking in the 
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gaMen, he plucked a rose and gave it to Mary — ^how 
I envied her that rose. A few days after it was faded, 
yet I took it because it had been in his hands, I have 
those faded leaves still. * » * » » * ^wo 
brief weeks have elapsed, and what has happened ! I 
Mary and Christopher are dead — dead and buried, is 
it true, or is it a delusion ? a phantasy ? my heart is 
sick, and my brain seems on fire while I write it, no 
one can tell my suflferings. Mrs. Delorame is very 
composed but her heart is breaking, I have tried to 
comfort her and have been rewarded by her grateful 
looks, yet she does not know that I have suffered with 
her. * * * Anna and her cousin are both ill, I 
do not think either of them will live. * * * * 
Anna is better to-day, her afflictions are heavy, she 
will have more to endure yet — she asked me this 
morning to tell the particulars of Christopher's death, 
she knew not what she asked ! I have learned to-day 
from Mrs. Deloraine's lawyer, that after every debt is 
paid, she will be left destitute, but this will never be 
while I can assist her, I almost seem happy again to 
think that I have wherewith to help her; I must 
arrange my plans so that she will not suspect that any 
one has assisted her, her lawyer will manage it for 
me. * * * I have seen the attorney to-day, he 
is a very kind man, he has with much pleasure 
assented to my plan ; I am sure I can trust to his 
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honor and secrecy : he says I had better not let them 
have more than a hundred a-year, for Mrs. Deloraine 
will suspect that some one has assisted her, particularly 
after he had told her she would have nothing left : 
he tells me that there is a very pretty cottage in the 
country for sale, and if I like he will purchase it for 
them ; I have agreed for him to buy it, — I think they 
will like to live in the country once more, and leave 
this large gloomy house. * * ♦ Mrs. Deloraine 
received a letter this morning from her lawyer, I 
know what it is about, she has been to ask me if I 
will still live with them. What a question! she 
must think me devoid of all feeing! — ^their home 
will be my home, and one grave-stone shall cover us 
all. ♦ ♦ ♦ We have left London, and are in the 
country at our new residence; Mrs. Deloraine and 
dear cousin Alice are very ill, I know not which will 
go first. * * * The spring is come, Mrs. Deloraine 
is much worse. * * * Mrs. Deloraine is at length 
released from her sufferings, she died last evening, 
dear Anna refuses to be comforted. * * * The 
funeral is over — ^what a blank I * * * The spring 
is ended, the summer has come and gone, it is now 
autumn, the doctor says Alice will not live three 
weeks. * * * There is another taken from us — 
dear Alice is no more, she is gone to join those 
above — I wish I was with her, 1 eovM^Svs^ \sK\\ft.\s\. 
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dnging the new song to Him who died for us, yea, 
even for me. * * * The spring is come again; 
last evening I asked Anna if she would take a walk 
in the church-yard ; we went, she visited for the first 
tune her mother's grave, she was surprised to see the 
tablet with all the names inscribed on it, yes, all the 
names ; she looked at me for an explanation, and I 
was obliged to confess that I had done it ; her looks 
were more eloquent than words. * * * Anna 
was out this morning, a poor woman came asking for 
relief, — " how thankful I ought to be that I have the 
means of alleviatmg the wants of others.'' This 
sentence was the last she ever wrote. Such was the 
noble being who had lived with us from childhood. 
You cannot imagine my feelings of admiration and 
love for her, when I had read the memoranda of her 
secret thoughts. She was like a beautiful diamond 
which shone brighter in the dark. No one knew its 
value, I alone discovered it when I had lost it. Ere 
long I hope I shall see it again, shining with renewed 
lustre. A short time ago a gentleman called to see me, 
I had never seen him before, he said he had not long 
been in England, that he had come fr(»n Naples, while 
there he had become acquainted with a gentleman of 
the name of Ashton, at that name a thousand varied 
feelings were recalled to my memory, he said he had 
come to tell me that Mr. Ashton was dead. He had 
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known of his intended visit to England before lie died. 
He wished him to make enquiries whether any of ns 
were living ; although in a foreign land, his thoughts 
were often with the friends of his youth. His body 
now rests in the stranger's grave, but his spirit is 
miited with those whom he loved on earth. I hope 
soon to join them in that land of peace, where there is 
no more sin, sorrow, or death. 

" Meet where no trouble e'er shall come — 
No waves of grief that shore shall beat ; 
On that bright shore— that holy home. 
In heaven above — Oh I may we meet." 



FINIS. 
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Jane Spencek, once lived in a village in Somerset- 
shire. Her father, John Spencer, was a journeyman - 
carpenter, and a clever workman ; but, owing to his 
habits of intemperance, ho did not get much employ- 
ment. When he did get a little work to do, his 
earnings were spent to procure strong drink, to satisfy 
his unnatural thirst for it. Jane's mother was a 
kind-hearted, industrious woman, of sincere piety, 
which made her contented with her lot. She endea- 
voured to instil into Jane's mind the same feelings 
of contentment and peace that she herself experienced. 
Jane, at this time, was twelve years old ; she had a 
little sister Margaret, who was two years old. Mrs. 
Spencer supported herseKand two children by taking 
in plain-work, for her husband seldom gave her any 
money towards their maintenance ; he cared little for 
them ; he saw that they managed to live, but he never 
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asked how, or by what means. Sometimes he would 
stay from them a week together, and when, he did 
spend a little tune at home, he was so quarrelsome, 
that his wife was afraid to speak to him. When a man 
acquires the habit of partaking of the intoxicating 
draught, he generally loses all affection and feeling 
for his wife and children; through his pernicious 
habits, he is frequently the destroyer of his own happi- 
ness ; he throws from him the comforts of life, and 
tnms away from those whom he ought most to love 
and cherish.. Home, which is the delight of every 
true heart, he forsakes; his hearth is cold to him. 
His wife meets him not with a smiling countenance, 
neither do his children climb his knee to soothe and 
caress him, after the labours of the day are over. 
John Spencer might have been a happy man, but he 
cast his happiness away ; every feeling of tenderness 
for him was extinct in his wife's bosom, and she felt 
only pity. Affection is like a beautiful flower, which 
droops and dies in a cold barren soil, and which 
closes its leaves wheii the sun's warm rays are gone ; 
affection, like the flower, requires tenderness and care 
to nurture it, and keep it alive in the human bosom. 
Jane was a careless, laughing, happy child. Her 
mother would sometimes wish her less giddy, and yet 
she liked not to cast a shade over her bright sunny 
face by checking her buoyancy, for she knew that 
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care would soon enough come, and throw its dark 
mantle around her. Mrs. Spencer felt her health 
declining through anxiety and close application to her 
work. She had a presentiment that Jane and her 
little Margaret would shortly be left without a 
mother's love and tender care, that their frail bark 
would ere long be tossed on the waves of the ocean 
of life ; but she remembered there was a Pilot who 
could guide that frail bark through the roughest 
storm, and bring it at last, safely into the haven of 
rest and peace. Jane was an attractive child, the 
passer by would sometimes stop and talk to her, 
and would be charmed with her ingenuous answers, 
and stroke her light curling hair. She went to 
the village school, where she learned to read and 
write well, and sew very nicely for her age. She 
would rise the &st in the morning to get ready the 
room, and prepare the simple breakfast, before sho- 
called her mother. One morning when Jane went as 
usual to tell her mother that the breakfast was ready, 
she found her not well enough to come down stairs. 
Jane was sad, she had not thought much about her 
mother's delicate health. You are not very ill, are 
you mother? she said, I am very tired and weak 
but I must get up by and by, for I have some 
sewing to finish, which I promised should be ready 
by to-morrow, besides, I know not what we shall 
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do for money, I spent the last we had yesterday. 
She fflghed as she said this, and laid her head 
<m the pillow again. Jaae bent over and kissed 
her, then remained thooghtfally standing by the bed- 
side, at last she said, mother, if I take Margaret witJi 
me, will yon allow me to go oat, and stay for a long 
time? Jane, I may want yon, yon know I am not well, 
I camiot spare yon for a long tune. How hmg did yon 
wish to stay away? I will be back before the son is 
gone; that is a long lime to stay finnn me, where wiU 
yon be the while ? yon know that I do not like yon 
to be with mde children. I shall only be with ihe 
flowers, mother, it is soch a beautiM day. Tes, it is 
a beantiM day, answered her mother, the sky looks 
bright firom the window. Mrs. Spencw did not like 
to refuse her child any harmless gralificadon, there* 
fore after a little silence, she said, Jane, if yon will 
promise not to get into any mischief I will let yon go 
Ihis time, bnt yon mnst not ask to stay ont so long 
i^ain. Jane was delighted, and aflear she had taken 
up her mother's breakfiist, she ran down stairs and 
dressed herself and little Margaret in their bonnets 
and shawls ; she then went np again to hw mother, 
to ask if there was anything more that she could do 
for her before she went, on finding that nothing more 
was wanted, she took her little sister by the hand, 
and went away; she was not so gay and cheerful as 
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QBual, for she thonght a great deal about her mother ; 
she was a Yeij affectionate girl and lo^ed her with 
great tenderness. She walked sorrowf^illy along 
down a pretty shady lane, the flowers which grew on 
either side of it in their fimgrance and beauty, told 
that spring had come at last She stopped at the end 
of the lane, and entered a poor but neat cottage, where 
there sat an old woman knitting. When she saw Jane 
she said, well Jenny, how is your mother this momingl^ 
She is not well, thank you, Nancy! I thought 
there was something wrong, if I might judge by your 
fletce, you donH look so cheerful as usual. No, I do not 
feel as happy as I do sometimes, said Jane. I suppose 
you are come to ask me to see your mother, and belp 
her a bit, are you Jenny? No, I came to see if you 
would lend me your large flat basket? Yes, you are 
very welcome to it, and keep it as long as you like. 
I am very much obliged to you Nancy, but I have 
another favour to ask you. Well Jenny, what is it? 
anything I can do for you, you need not fear to ask. 
As you are so kind, will you let me leave Margaret 
here, I shall be away a long time ? As long as you 
like, but wo'nt your mother want you ? She has given 
me leave, I did all I could for her before I came away. 
Well, as you have your mother's consent, I have nothing 
more to say. Jane, after having kissed Margaret and 
told her not to cry while she was away, took up the 

£ 
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basket and wished Nancy a good morning. She walked 
back again up the lane, and when she had reached the 
top of it, she crossed a style, and walked through a 
field, at the end of which stood a large house, she 
knocked at the door, when the servant opened it, she 
asked her if she would please to tell her mistress that 
hej* mother was very poorly in bed, and consequently 
was unable to finish the sewing, but she had no doubt 
that should her mother be better on the morrow, that 
she would finish it then. The servant took in the 
message, and returned in a few minutes, saying, that 
her mistress said it did not much signify about the 
work coming home at present, as her mother was not 
well, and that it would do next week. Jane was very 
glad, and went on her way with a lighter heart, 
pleased that her mother could have a little rest. She 
continued her walk through the fields, untU she came 
to some green banks, covered with primroses and 
cowslips; she put the basket down, and began to 
pluck them, after she had gathered a great many, she 
took some cotton from her pocket and tied them in 
small bunches'; she then placed them in her basket, 
which she took up, and continued her walk a little 
further, until she came to a shady lane where the 
violets grew in rich abundance; she gathered a 
quantity of these wild and fragrant flowers, and 
tied them also into small bunches, and placed them 
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with the rest ; she took her basket up again and walked 
on until she came to the city, which was a distance of 
three nules ; when she reached the market, she placed 
the basket before her on the ground, she felt very shy, 
but her thoughts reverted to her mother's ilhiess and 
inability to procure money; this gave her courage, 
the people talked to her very kindly, and began to buy 
her flowers; in three hours' time she sold them all, the 
tears came into her eyes with delightful joy. Jane, 
on counting over her money, found that she had four 
shillings and twopence, the product of one hundred 
bunches of flowers, at one hal^enny per bunch. Four 
shillings and twopence was a great treasure to her ; 
the little ^rls that passed by with their fine dresses 
and costly toys, mig Jhave enL Jane her happiness. 
She next began to think what she could buy for her 
mother, that would do her good ; after considering a 
little time she went to a farmer's stall, and bought a 
few new laid eggs, a home-made loaf, and a little fresh 
butter. She saw some nice oranges, she knew her 
mother was fond of them, and that she seldom had 
one, so she purchased a couple. She next looked 
at some rosy apples, and bought a few for little 
Margaret. She never once thought of herself; a slice 
of bread and butter which she had brought from home, 
had contented her for the day. There were plenty of 
rich cakes and tempting sweetmeats, but she passed by 

e2 
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them, iMnking only of those she love4. She retraoec^ 
her steps hpinewardES through the green fields fmd 
shady If^nes. Nancy wait^ very patiently until four 
o'cloct^, and ^hen she foi^cl that Jane did uot, 
come tl^en, she became y^ry unea^. Aft^' taking 
her tea ancl giving Margaret h^'s,^ she locked up 
the Ijiouse and too^ her hooae to l^er mother. Mrs^ 
Spencer was very little bettej: th^ she i^irafii W the 
morning ; she had Ipeeu too unwell to finish her sew- 
ii^ which sjhe regretted exceedingly. Sh,e tb^^ thi];ik- 
ing whf^t th^y should do for i;noney, and when sh^ 
saw Nancy coming^ with Margaret, and Jane not with 
her, B]^e felt uneasy, and could iiot tell ^hat tp thiu^ 
particularly when Nanpy aske4 if she had not been 
home yet, I k^oy^ not wh^t, tp ij^o of it, answered 
Mrs. Spencer, I n^veir t:n^v W ?^4 deceiye me-rr 
I do not reme^ibe^ her ever Ijtayiii^ \^ me ^ untiruih. 
Well, said Nancy, she can^e to vf^e this mors^g, ^ijid 
asked me tp lend her my ^arge flat basil^et,^ and a^ 
asked me if she might leave Margaret with me. She 
said she should be aw^y a lo^g time, and ths^t you 
had given her lei^ve. Yes, I di(d, and she also told m^ 
that she should be aw^y a long time ; I Risked l^er np^ 
to be with rude children, she answered that she sljioul^ 
only be with the floweret; ^e is very foE^cl of them, she 
loves to watch them close their leaves, she says that 
they go to sleep then, aud tl^fit when the sun sl^ne^ 
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agftin they aWake. I feel (^eHsdh that she is hbt deSc^iV- 
ing ine, I am onlj^ afraid thiat fionie accident may havd 
liat)pened tb her. Ybti say thai she borrowed yout 
liarg^ flat biisket ? 1 Glider whia,t she colild want with 
it 1 It is of no ttso to miake oiMelyes uneasy said 
Nancy, if she does not cothe in another hour, I will 
go and si^ek h^r myself. I will make tip your fire, and 
piit yoUir kettle bii, and straighteh thtt room, and by 
that tiine I dare say shb will be bene. When she had 
finished these little offices bJf kindness, ishid went ahd 
stood at the door, Jiemb's mother was teated there-, 
idhjoyihg the fnish eVfening ^. Boon they saw Jani^ 
in the distance darryinj^ th^ basket, tibre she cohiigS', 
said Nidicy. Wh^n Jani§ icinie up to her Dloth^i*, ^h^ 
baid tb her, I ain Afraid thiit you Will h6 Angrjr ^th 
ihe, but look the suA is nbt gone ^et. Yes, * femfetiab^h, 
injr child, ybu said you wbiild b^ back before the 6iui 
^As gbhe, but ybu niuist never iet^n leAye ili^ 8b Ibii^. 
tout what haVe jrbu in yb\lt basfeit ? bbm^, t^ll m hb# 
^u bkmd by tinekhi^ Yes, I Vill, said Jane, h%i 
%je^ ^sMlhjg With J^ldastir^. Ybtl kiibW, mbther, that 
list birthing t took Margii^t but fof ad hour, We Went 
Where the Wilct spHhgr-floW^W gibw, I t)luck6d them 
and siiattdrt^d them iboiit td plbase h^r, khd madid k 
j^rland of th^m, afteirWalrds I crushed and wasted 
them, I liid not know how mtlch they were worth 
then, but I do now. Nancy and Jane's mother looked 
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at each otker but did not speak. This morning, con- 
tinued Jane, when I came to tell you that breakfast 
was ready, you said you were not well enough to get 
up, and that you could not finish the sewing, and had 
no money in the house. As I was thinking by your 
bed side what I could do for you, I suddenly thought 
of the flowers which I had seen the evening before ; 
I asked you to let me go out, but I was afiraid you 
would not, I was so happy when you said I might go ! 
I first went to Nancy, who was so kind as to lend me 
this basket, then I called at the lady's house about 
the sewing that you have to finish, mother, and she 
kindly said that it would do next week ; I then went 
to the banks where the primroses and cowslips grow, 
I gathered a good quantity of them and put them into 
this basket, afterwards I went to a shady lane where 
the violets grow, and plucked some of them to put 
with the other flowers. Then I went into the city, 
you do'nt know what for, mother I Yes, I guess what 
for, my Jane, you took the spring flowers into the 
market and sold them for your poor mother, because 
she is ill, — ^and in want of money, said she, with tears 
in her eyes. With the money that I got for the flowers 
I have bought these, said Jane, holding up the basket, 
and here are some apples for Margaret, mother — ^where 
is she ? Nancy has just put her to bed, for she was so 
sleepy ; Jane looked disappointed that she could not 
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then give her the apples, but she said well, I shall 
have the pleasure in the morning. So, after she had 
emptied her basket, she gave the remainder of the 
money to her mother, who pressed to her bosom her 
happy child, and imprinted on her joyous face a 
mother's tender kiss. Jane would insist on Nancy's 
staying to supper ; when it was over, and they were 
seated round the fire, she said, where is your pipe, 
Nancy? It is here said Nancy, bringing a short pipe 
from her pocket. Have yoYi any tobacco ? asked Jane. 
Nancy shook her head. Let me see if I have not 
some in my pocket for you, producing a paper 
which contained some. Then you did not forget old 
Nancy? No, I did not forget you, I shall never forget 
Nancy and all her kindness. It is very little that I 
have ever done for you child, I wish I could do more ; 
but how is it that you have not thought of buying 
yourself anything? Because, said Jane, there is more 
pleasure in buying things for others than for oneself. 
This has been such a happy day to me, I wish it could 
last for ever I Time is fleeting, answered her mother, 
and days here cannot last for ever, but there is a land 
where there is an endless day, where night does not 
spread its darkness — a land that is lighted by a sun 
that never sets — the Sun of righteousness, that bright 
land is Heaven, where I hope I shall meet you, and 
all that I have loved. 0\x\ '^ft^, vJ\ *Ocv».\» ^^ Vvj?*'^ 
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everbvted) — Bhe elasped her haads together. That 
nighty before Jane went to deep, she put her arm 
softly round her mother's neck and said, mother, wiU 
7011 ever again let me stay from jou as long as I did 
to-daj? Jane was up Ihe next morning with the 
rising sun ; but what made her look so happy, and 
Ang so gaily, as she was cleaning her mother's room ? 
Was it because she was going to meet some youthful 
fnends, to spend with them that cloudless day? or 
was she to have a new frock (« a new bcmuet? No^ 
it was none of these things which made her eyes 
sparkle and lock so joyous, it was because die had 
gained her mother's eonsent to spend the day m 
gatiiering some more flowers, and not only that day^ 
but many m^e, until the Rimers faded. Wh^i thd 
breakfast was ready and die had dressed her little 
sister, she went as usual, to call her moth^r^ 
Mrs. Spencer, though scarcely able to come down to 
breakfast, did so, thinking that it would please her 
child. Jeaie boiled a new laid egg^ and was pleased 
when her mother said I have not ex^oyed my breakfiost 
so much for a long time, as I haye dcme this moming« 
After they had finished, Jane made little Margaafet 
laugh and clap her hands, as she gave her the rosy 
apples die had bought for her. She then kissed h^ 
and her mother, took Nancy's basket and went on her 
errand of love and duty. When Jane was gone, Msff* 
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garet amnsed faeraelf mUh. tke apples^ aad her mo&er 
iat dowA to her sewkig^ She was very thoughtful^ 
she felt that she had not lo&g to live ; this eke did not 
regret with regard to herself^ but she knew Ihat the 
separation wonld he a ^at trial to Jane ; Maigaret 
was too yonng to feel her loss. Her reverie was at 
last inteimpted hj a visit from old !N'anicy» I called 
to see if you are any better Ihis morning^ I saw Jane 
go along with the basket, I gaessed her errand) and 
I thought that as you would be left alone^ you would 
be. glad ^ a litde help^ I am very mueh obliged to 
yoU) Niffiigy, it is very kind oS yon to think oi tne^ 
but you see my ehild has taken bare th^t I Aall 
require noting in her absence; ishe Was up thid 
m^*nii^ with the dUn, tired as she was when she w^it 
to bed I look round the rooni and fou will see nothing 
out oi its plaeiBj and cdie has gbne ttwiBiy tis happy and 
cheerful as a larkt My days latterly have be^n clouded 
Witii ikLUch sdrrOw^ but her dutiful c^duct atid sniiling 
fiace hate helped to chasd aWay many a cloudy iEind have 
made my smMW lighter. I could alm(>st wish to livd 
a little longer for her eake& She id indeed a blessing 
to you^ i^d Nancy, and Gk)d will love and reward her 
for all her duty and affection to you; I could do any^ 
thing for yoUr Jenny thiett is in my power ; but that id 
not much, fot you Imow I have nothing to depend on 
but what my small garden brin^ tos^ \sx^ visi^ ^ssssdn. 
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a little work now and then for a neigbbonr ; bat I 
have never yet wanted a bit of bread — should you be 
taken, your two children shall always find a friend in 
NaDcy, should she be spared. Mrs. Spencer thanked 
her very gratefully, saying that she had taken a great * 
load from lier heart, with regard to the temporal wel- 
fare of her children. Nancy said it was no more than 
any one ought to do that could, particularly as they 
had not a father who cared for them. After they had 
talked a little longer, Nancy took her departure, and 
Mrs. Spencer was left again to her meditations. She 
had finished her sewiag by the time that Jane came 
home in the evening, and the next morning Jane took 
it home, and received payment for it. The lady asked 
her to take some more work, but Jane said that her 
mother was too ill to do any for some time; for 
she was resolved that her mother should not do any 
more sewiag until she was better. Alas I poor child, 
she little knew Hiat she would never be better in this 
world. When she returned, her mother asked if the 
lady was satisfied with her work, and if there was any 
more for her. Yes, answered she, quite satisfied, 
and wanted me to bring some more with me; 
but I said that you were too ill to do any for some 
time. Mrs. Spencer sighed deeply, but Jane did not 
know the meaning of that sigh. She said do not sigh, 
mother, I can get as much money as we want until 
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you are well ; but yon shall never again work as you 
have done, it is my duty to work for you, I am old 
enough, and strong enough now. I trust and hope I 
shall be better some day, my child, and free from all 
pain. ! yes, mother, when the bright warm summer 
comes you will be quite well then, and she smiled and 
kissed her mother in the anticipation of it. 

A month had passed away, Jane had gone regularly 
when the weather permitted to sell her flowers, but 
they were beginning to fade, for the spring was nearly 
over. She came home rather sooner than usual one 
evening, for she had not had so many to sell ; her 
mother was sitting in a chair outside the cottage door. 
You are not well, mother, said Jane, I never saw you 
look worse. No, my dear, I am not well, I felt very 
faint, so I sat here thinking some fresh air might revive 
me, I already feel better than I did a little while ago ; 
Nancy has not long left me, she is very kind ; take in 
what you have in your basket, my dear, and come 
and sit beside me, for I want to talk with you. Jane 
did as she was told, she brought a stool and sat on it 
at her mother's feet, looking up into her face. After 
she was seated, her mother said, Jane, I am very ill, 
you see that I am different from what I used to be. 
If I were to go to another country, and you knew 
that there I should be free from all pain and sorrow, 
would you be willing to part with ixift? S^jSNa ^y^sNi^ 
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Wisre 16 die mi ^ to H(3aytBi^, but I ciikimot part tnili 
jr6ti ; iadd ^he thi^w iL^i- isjtm arotilid h^ viotE^Fs 
heck iUid bu^t into a pasdcm df tea^; Afteir her 
gHef hiA sub^died a little, keir ihother s^d to her, ytoti 
^idh hie rerj much by this siOhrow^, Jim^ ^ I hiekve 
often Ivished tb {^te^aiie johr Mnd M iM 'se^^afation-, 
btit hai^e di^liajred doing so ad l(mg ias I (^nld, not 
having i^biirag^ to make yoti unhappjr. And now, 
ihj deai*^, you tiiuist not giVe w^jr to yohr feeOii^ bhi 
ball f6i*th yoiir nathral energy of charlteter, and 
ih^f^teiH^ef* that you are ikbt gmng to j^ai*t With mtd fbi 
^rer ; for I tfdst, through th(§ merits bf niy Bedeeiiier, 
Ihat if yott giye yonr heai% to Christ and obtiedil his 
Holy S^irit^ as I hope I hiiVe dehe^ aflei^ a ^^ 
brief ye^ shall hav^ piekss^d iaWdy, we shidl bbth 
ihttet in hearehj and yoii will Wondfeir that ydu eVeir 
fegretted parting with me for a, iime^ #heh ybii l^e 
how happy ahd glbrified I ^hall bi^. When I aih gohb, 
Imd yoti 8e(d the cle4r blhb sky ^d the blo<Miiig 
JioWerSj yon nitist then thihk bf ih^, ahd r^thehiW 
that I shall be iii iek World Where n6 doud e^eir dia- 
dowed its brightness or the bloomings floWeris &idej 
and when you hear the howlihg tempest, and the 
thunder foiling, and see the lightning fliishihg, you 
must again remember me, and sometinlels sing that 
sweet hymn, which you knbw I am so fohd of— ^ 

** There ia ft land of pore deUi^t V* 
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Sii^i be thwali^ t^i^t I em gone wei^e no ho^lmg 
tempest ^^ai^ ever oome, nox 4ist^t t]:^im4er roll, op 
yivi4 liglitiiiiigB flasfe, ^\it fiU ifii joy, a|id pe^e^ iMQ^d 
love, tji^e aroBQ fropa her ^aothcr's. neck^ her \ffQyF 
was slightly e^nti^^tecli ^^^ ^11 colour h^ fprsalke^ her 
cheel^s, she sf^d, you shall i^pf see me cry ^g9i^y mj 
dear mother ; because my sorrow pains ^ou, and I feel 
it my duty to submit to the viU of Qod. I will ever 
remember all that you have said to me. But must 
you, indeed, go firom me I I must, my dear Jane, and 
very soon. I hope that you w)l loye, and take care 
of your little sister, and be very kind and obedient to 
old Nancy, for she is a true friend. And now I wish 
to speak of another — even of your father. I cannot 
forget that he Mra&i ouce kind and gentle to me, and 
would have done anything to please me ; but he is 
now an altered man, through his love of strong drink. 
I tremble to think of his end. I wish that he had 
signed the teetotal pledge, he would have been a kind 
husband and father. Ohy my dear Jane! never taste 
intoxicating drinks, then you will be preserved from 
intemperance, and your example will benefit others. 
When I am gone, you must tell youp poor father that 
I have forgiven him, and prayed that he may obtain 
mercy and grace from God. After a pause she con- 
tinued, you have been a dutiful child, and I know 
that you will not forget my last rbo^vxa^^ "^^^ ^^ 
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bless you and give you more and more of his Holy 
Spirit I It is often a comfort to me to think of the 
sentiments of that hymn, which a gentleman gave you 
the other day, as he passed our cottage. Please to 
repeat it, dear Jenny, for I believe you learned it, 
did you not? Yes, mother, I did; and I shall be 
glad to do as you wish me. 

'* San of my soul, arise and shine ! 
Scatter the clouds with njn dirinet 
I would moTC upwards on the way 
That leads to life and cloudless day. 
Where Jesus dwells, my soul would be, 
His TOice to hear. His ta/oe to see. 

By fiUth I hear him whisper peace. 

His spirit tells me I am His; 

I take His promise at His word, 

And all wifldn me owns Him Lord : 

I bow my spirit to His will. 

And every murmuring thought is stilL 

Jesus, my Sun, my Lord, my all. 
Myself, my pride, before Thee fUl t 
All, all I am, I have, are Thine, 
And Thou, my Lord, my God, art mine t 
I want no more, I've all in Thee, 
Let me Thy Aill salvation see."* 

And now, my dear, there is Nancy coming, 
and she will help me into the house, for I feel the 
evening air cold. Jane's heart was too full to 
allow her to reply ; she waited until Nancy came up, 

* Bey. H. Gwyther. 
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to assist her mother into the house. Mrs. Spencer 
wished to go to bed, and Nancy thought it was better 
for her. After she was in bed, she soon fell asleep, 
and Nancy requested Jane to leave her mother, as 
she thought sleep would refresh her. The affectionate 
child, on hearing this, consented. Poor Jane had not 
supped without her mother before ; this caused her 
another fit of crying. Nancy said all she could to 
comfort her, and pressed her to eat ; but she could 
take nothing, and complained of a bad headache, so 
her kind friend advised her to go to bed, saying that 
she should stay there that night, as her mother was 
not so well as usual. Jane thanked her very much. 
Nancy took her place for the night at the invalid's 
bedside, who continued sleeping about three hours, 
she then awoke, and asked if her husband had come 
home ; on hearing that he had not, she heaved a deep 
sigh. She told Nancy that it was very kind of her 
to sit with her ; she asked if Jane was more cheerful 
when she went to bed. Nancy replied, that Jane 
had complained of the headache, and was prevailed 
upon to go to bed. After a little silence, Jane's 
mother said, I have nothing to leave you, Nancy, but 
my children — ^you will love them, and be a mother to 
them, a mother to the orphans, to the friendless, and 
God will reward you — I cannot reward you, but when ' 
your brief journey is ended yo\i m\\ \!c^<evi\»»:^<^ ^wis. 
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vewftrd. After Ae had kin still a Bitle whSe, aha 
I ag«^ fellinto a slumbeF. When the momiBgdawnedy 

Kaney^ bent over the invalid, hut she neither breathed 

Bor moved ; she was gone — gone to that better world 
I for which she had so oftened longed, to that land 

I where she would never more know hunger or sorrow. 

She had fiJlen asleep in Jesus^ and her ransomed 

f^irit had taken its place in the abodes of the blessed. 
I Nancy performed the last sad offices for the remains 

I of the departed saint, and when she had finished 

! she went to call Jane, who stiD slept. There 

were the traces of tears on her cheeks. Nancy 

could not bear to disturb her, to inform her of her 
, sad loss ; so she was turning away to let her sleep 

' a Httle longer, when Jane opened her eyes and saw 

Nancy. Is my mother better or worse, that you stand 
J there]^? I came to call you, Jenny, dear. Oh ! you 

I don't answer me, said Jane, getting quickly out of 

I bed, and laying hold of her, I am sure my mother is 

I , and she could proceed no farther. Nancy 

I smoothed her hair and kissed her, and said, your dear 

I mother is happy now. Oh I but she is gone from me I 

! Take me to her. Take mo to my mother, and she 

sobbed aloud. Nancy could not pacify her; she 
' begged her to compos herself a little, or she would 

be very ill. She still asked to be taken to her 
i mother; therefore Nancy took her to the chamber of 
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death. As soon as she entered, she sank on her 
knees at the bed side, covering her face with her 
hands, weeping bitterly. And there lay the mother, 
unconscious of the absorbing grief of her much-loved 
child. Her countenance bore the marks of a calm 
serenity, which seemed to indicate the peace and 
happiness of her last moments. Towards the evening 
of the day, Nancy went to seek Jane's father ; she at 
last found him, but he was so intoxicated, that she 
could not make him comprehend anything she said to 
him. She had him assisted home. When the morning 
came he was scarcely recovered, and was surprised to 
find himself at his own house. Nancy used no cere- 
mony in telling John Spencer of the death of his wife, 
for she knew that he had no feeling for her when she 
was living ; and also knew that whilst our friends are 
capable of appreciating our love, is the timeHo mani- 
fest our affection for them, andiaot when they are 
become insensible to it. While she was talking to the 
husband, and telling him, as she said, a bit of her 
mind, Jane went timidly up to where her father was 
sitting, and to the astonishment of Nancy, took hia 
hand in hers, and said, father, my mother before she 
died, left a message for you ; she told me to tell you^ 
that she had forgiven you. I would rather she had 
died hating me, said the conscience-stricken man»* 
Then she would not have dtedm^wi^«a^^^«sia^'^^ 
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never hated any one ; she said that you had once 
been kind and gentle to her, and she could not forget 
it. Can you believe, Jane, said the wretched man, 
that I was once kind and gentle to her ? Can you, 
old woman ? I am different now from what I was then, 
I feel diflferently. I can never be the same again. 
Drink has altered me — ^has made me what I am — ^has 
made me the destroyer of one of the best of wives, 
and her last kind thoughts of me I have not deserved. 
Come, father, said Jane, again kindly taking his hand, 
come and look at my mother, you will perhaps feel 
better after you have seen her, she only seems asleep. 
What I the murderer look at his victim I No, I will 
not see her, I cannot bring her to life again. She 
would not wish to live here again, said Jane, for she 
suffered a great deal of pain and — ^, she would have 
said sorrow, but she checked herself saying, and in 
that country where she is gone — ^in heaven — she will 
suffer no more pain ; she told me so, and said, that in 
a few brief years, if I love and obey my Saviour, I 
shall see her again, and shall then never regret that 
she had left me for a time, when I see how happy and 
glorified she will be then. Do come and see her, father I 
you will not be sorry that you have seen her ; for 
when she is shut up in the cold grave you can never 
see her again. He allowed himself to be led up stairs 
by her, but when he reached the door of the chamber 
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in which the body of his wife lay, he turned b^k and 
would not enter, " No, I cannot see her " said he, and 
retraced his steps down stairs. But Jane turned into 
the chamber, and gave her heart relief by weeping 
by the bedside of her departed mother. A hope had 
entered her mind, that should she succeed in prevailing 
upon her father to look upon her mother as she lay in 
the stillness of death, the sight might produce some 
good effect, which might eventually lead to a reforma- 
tion. But she was disappointed, poor girl 1 She little 
knew that when a man has been long habituated to the 
hardening influence of intoxicating drink he is so infa- 
tuated by it, that should a momentary effect for good be 
produced, it is but of short duration and is seldom 
followed by amendment. The day of the funeral 
came, John Spencer followed next the coffin, no one 
pitied him, but many had a kind word for the departed. 
Jane followed next, with old Nancy, and two or three 
neighbours joined the small procession out of respect 
to the memory of the deceased. The interment at 
last was over, and Jane returned to her now desolate 
home with old Nancy. She was ill a long time after 
her mother's death ; her occasional fits of crying were 
enough to make any-one's heart ache, and Nancy was 
afraid of the consequence on her' health. She was 
like a second mother both to her and little Margaret ; 
she would be with them wlaen^N^T ^^V^^^'^^t^ 
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moment, and would leave her house at night to sleep 
with them. Margaret would sometimes cry for her 
mother, but Nancy had not much difficulty in pacify- 
ing her, a few coaxing words or a pretty toy, is suffi- 
cient to chase away the cloud from infancy's brow. 
Happy infancy I and yet we can scarcely envy it ; it 
has not yet begun to tread the hill of life ; it may yet 
have to endure the wintry blast and the sting of 
adversity. The death of Jane's mother did seem for 
a time to make some little impression on John Spencer, 
he came home oftener, and provided in some degree, 
for the wants of his two children. Some began to 
hope for his ultimate amendment, but the slight im- 
pression made was only for a time ; he retraced his 
steps again to the road that leads to death. Two 
years afker his wife died, he was found one cold 
winter's morning, drowned and frozen ; he was lying 
on his face in a small pond of water ; he had evi- 
dently fallen in, and being very much intoxicated, 
could not help himself out of it, which a sober man 
could have done. The coroner's inquest was held, 
and the verdict passed was, "Drowned while in a 
state of intoxication." 

Thus fatally ends the career of John Spencer; 
thousands are brought to a premature death who fol- 
low his dangerous and sinfal course. Jane now felt 
thankful that her mother had been spared the pain of 
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this dreadful calamity — ^thankful that her wearied 
s|)irit was gone where no sorrow could ever again dis- 
turb its repose. After a little tune had passed, and 
Jane had somewhat recovered from the shock which 
she had received by the awful and sudden death of 
her father, Nancy told her that she had better have 
the furniture sold. Yes, I know I must, said Jane, 
for there is more owing than we shall get by the sale 
of it. I wish I had a better home to take you to, said 
Nancy, but such as it is, you are both welcome to it. 
I know not how to thank you for your kindness, said 
the orphan, but how can you keep us both ? Never 
mind, said her friend, I will share what I have be- 
tween you, should it be only a crust of bread. After 
some little silence, Jane said, I am almost fifteen, 
Nancy, and am old enough to be doing something 
for myself, and to assist you in keeping Margaret. 
We will talk about that another time, Jane, you must 
recover your spirits, and wait till you are stronger, you 
have been very ill. I have never been well since my. 
dear mother died, said Jane ; I sometimes try to 
fancy that she is only gone away for a time, and will 
come to me again, but that can never be I I remem- 
ber all that she said to me before she died ; she told 
me to do all I could to please you, and to love and 
take care of Margaret. It does me good to talk of 
my mother now, at first I co\M iio\» \i^«x^ Xft ^s^'s^ ^ 
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her. I love to think of my mother, and to repeat the 
prayers she tanght me, every night and morning, anH 
to sing the same hymns she used to sing to me. ' Tis 
very pleasant, Jenny, to know that those we have 
loved here are gone to heaven, and will never know 
again what suffering and sorrow are, and very selfish 
in us to wish them back again ; yet it is hard to part 
with them. A time will come, I trust, when we shall 
see those we have lost once more, never to be sepa- 
ated again. 

Spring had come at last, to awake the flowers from 
their wintry sleep, to bid them unfold their leaves, 
and show us their many colours, and delight us with 
their fragrance; it had come to tell the birds to 
warble forth their sweet songs of praise and thanks* 
giving to their Creator ; it had come to bid the trees 
shoot out their buds, and to clothe the fields in fresher 
green. At its appearance, the wintry cloud was 
chased away, and the sky became bright and fair. 
One evening in the middle of spring, Nancy was 
sitting by the fireside ; Jane was sitting opposite to 
her ; little Margaret was on a stool, with her bead 
resting on Jane's lap, who was looking very thought- 
frdly at the fire ; she was of an age to know that 
Nancy could not afford to ^eep her, and although her 
kind friend did all she could to make her comfortable 
and welcome, yet she saw that she often deprived 
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herself of that which she wanted, to give to her and. 
Margaret. Nancy at length broke silence by saying- 
to her, my dear child, why have you been looking so 
thoughtfully at the fire ? It would be of no use for me 
to tell you, Nancy, for you would not like to hear 
what I have been thinking about. I think I know, 
my dear, is it not what you were talking about the 
other day, of leaving me, and going into service? 
Yes, Nancy, I have been with you three months, and 
I feel quite ashamed of having been with you so long 
without assisting you in keeping us. There is plenty 
of time to think of that yet, I want to see you stronger, 
and the colour in your cheeks ; you are not fit to go 
anywhere, until you are better, child. I shall not be 
better until I am able to keep myself; when I am 
away, you will have one less to keep. I shall not like 
to part with you, Jeimy, but you seem determined on 
leaving me. After a pause, Nancy said, Spring is 
eome^ Jane, and there are plenty of flowers. I under- 
stand you, replied Jane, I gathered them only for my 
mother^ and the tears came into her eyes. When 
she was putting Margaret to bed that night, she told 
her she was going to leave her, and that when she 
was gone, she must be a good gu'l, and love Nancy, 
and not give her any trouble ; and you must not ask 
her for more bread and butter, like you did this 
afternoon, at tea time. I waftlami^r^^^wssft* ^^kj^*"^ 
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yon are hungry, you must do without it, for Nancy is 
very poor, and cannot afford to give you more than 
she does ; now you must promise me, that when I am 
gone, you will not ask for any more to eat, if you do, 
I cannot love you. Margaret began to cry, and 
said, if you will love me, I will not ask for any more 
bread when I am hungry. Jane was satisfied, and 
promised always to love her if she was a good girl. 
Margaret soon after went to sleep. Jane, that night 
before she retired to rest, came to the resolution that 
on the morrow she would seek a place of service. In 
the morning she went to the neighbouring city, 
according to her resolve on the previous night ; but 
found that situations were not so easily obtained as 
she imagined. After having remained out nearly all 
day, and meeting with no success, she returned home 
tired and dispirited. Although late, her kind Mend 
had waited tea for her. Come, Jenny, child, take off 
your shawl and bonnet, and take this cup of tea, I'm 
afraid it is almost cold. Why did you not take 
your tea, Nancy? it is long past the time when you 
like it. Because I should have missed you at the 
table ; you seem so tired ; where have you been all 
day? I went to see if I could hear of a place of ser- 
vice. I suppose you have not, they are not always to 
be had when wanted, child ; but come, take this cup 
of tea, there is not a better refreshment. Jane drank 
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the tea to please Nancy ; Margaret climbed up into 
Jane's lap, and putting her arms round her neck, 
whispered to her and said, I shall not ask for any 
more bread and butter. Jane took a part of her own 
share and gave it to the child. After they had finished 
tea, Nancy said she had to take a few vegetables out of 
her garden to the large house, but that she should not 
be long away. When she returned, she told Jane 
that she had heard of a place that she thought might 
suit her. I mentioned, continued Nancy, to one of 
the servants where I have been, that you were out 
nearly all day seeking a place, and she said she had 
heard her mistress say, that a friend of her's wanted 
a parlour maid. Now, Jenny, I don't want to part 
with you, and when you are gone I shall miss you 
very much ; I have only asked about a situation to 
please you, knowing that you would not be happy 
until you had one. Jane's eyes sparkled with pleasure, 
as she said, I am so much obliged to you, dear Nancy, 
for this good news, I shall be much happier now than 
I have been a long time. Where does this lady 
live ? In the city, three miles from here ; her name is 
Stanhope. Is she a widow? Jane asked. No; her 
husband is living ; but I obtained very little informa- 
tion, as the servant did not know much about the 
family. I came home to tell you what I had heard ; 
we will go to-morrow, if it is &aft^ \a eviojceixfc "vsssS&^^st 
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particulars, and to see if you will be likely to suit ; 
we can leave Margaret with a neighbour, until we 
return. You must not set your heart on getting this 
situation, you may be disappointed. Jane said she 
had not, yet her flushed cheeks and animated counte- 
nance foretold a bitter disappointment, should she not 
succeed. The next day being very fine, Nancy and 
Jane having left Margaret with a neighbour, went 
into the city. They took their way across the fields ; 
the cowslips and the primroses decked the backs, and 
the violets in the shady lanes still bloomed, and per- 
fumed the air. Jane thought to herself, that in a 
little time they would all fade and die, but they would 
bloom again next year, and she might see them ; but 
her mother, should she see her again ? She tried to 
check the feelings which were beginning to make her 
melancholy ; she thought of her mother's words, that 
when she saw the blooming flowers and the clear blue 
sky, she was to think of her, and remember that she 
was in a land where no cloud can ever shadow its 
brightness, or the blooming flowers fade. Jane tried 
to be thankful that her mother was now happy. 
When they came near the city, Nancy gave Jane some 
kind advice about not being too shy, for she was very 
timid, and the kind old woman was a&aid that the 
lady would not think her sufficiently smart in her 
behaviour. They at last reached the house, and after 
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knocking at the door, it was opened by a servant boy 
of about fourteen years of age. On the enquiry as to 
whether Mrs. Stanhope was at home, the boy answered 
in the affirmative. Nancy told the boy her errand, 
and he said he would go and enquire if his mistress 
could see them. He ran up stairs, and returned in a 
few minutes to say that Mrs. Stanhope would do so ; 
he showed them into the drawing room. The lady 
was writing, she looked up at them as they entered, 
and Jane was quite reassured hj her gentle voice and 
sweet countenance. I understand that you are come 
about a parlour maid^s situation, is that the young 
girl whom you wish to recommend ? Yes ma'am, if 
you would like to try her. You seem very tired, how 
far have you walked? Three miles, ma'am. You live 
quite in the coimtry, then. Has this young person 
ever been in service before ? No, ma'am. How old are 
you, said the lady, addressing Jane. Nearly fifteen. 
Only fifteen I you look much older. She has had much 
sorrow, said Nancy, which makes persons look old very 
soon. The lady sighed, and said, yes, sorrow alters 
the human countenance sooner than years. My dear, 
said she, turning to a gentleman of a very stem, 
commanding appearance, who was reading a news- 
paper by the window, this young girl is come to 
enquire whether she might suit us for a parlour maid. 
Mr. Stanhope, for it was he, laid \3cia ^w^''^^ ^^^^k^sw ^^ 
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his wife addressed him, took off his spectacles, and 
placed them beside it; he then gave Jane a very 
penetrating glance, and said, yon know nothing of 
her. Very trae, my dear, I shall enquire a few par- 
ticulars, should I be disposed to engage her. There 
is no one in our village will say an unkind word of 
Jane Spencer, said Nancy. I suppose, replied Mr. 
Stanhope, that you are her mother. No, sir, I am not 
her mother, she is an orphan ; her mother has been 
dead more than two years, and her father only a few 
months. With whom has she been living lately? 
With me, sir. If I may judge, you do not seem very 
well able to maintain her. I have managed well 
enough ; the bit that the orphans have shared with 
me, has not been grudged them. Is there more than 
one ? Yes, her little sister, nearly five years old. I 
do not want to part with Jane, for I don't know 
what I shall do when she has left me ; but she is 
determined to go into service, to maintain herself; 
I tell her, that I do not think she is strong enough 
yet, but she says she shall not be happy until she is 
earning something. She is quite old enough now, 
said Mr. Stanhope, to be earning her bread. What 
has been her complaint, asked the lady. She has no 
particular complaint, but she has been low-spirited 
ever since her mother died; at one time I did not 
think she would get better, she fretted so, poor girl ; 
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' tis not three years since she was a happy, laughing 
child, and now look at her, I scarcely think she is the 
same ; but her kindness of heart, and her affection, 
these tell me she is the same. After a pause, Mrs. 
Stanhope said, you must both take some refreshment, 
for I am sure you need it after your long walk. She 
rang the bell as she spoke, saying, the boy will con- 
duct you down stairs, and I and Mr. Stanhope will 
consult a little, and will see you again before you go. 
When Nancy and Jane had left the room, Mrs. 
Stanhope said to her husband, have you any objection 
to my engaging this young girl ? I like her appear- 
ance, and I like her spirit of independence and 
industry. That is all very right, replied he. I know, 
my dear, they are very proper feelings; the old 
woman seems fond of her ; I should like to try her, 
should you have no objection. I have no objec- 
tion, should you hear a favourable account of her, 
she is very young, though. Yes, but she seems 
steadier, and more thoughtful than many much older, 
and I am sure the old woman cannot afford to keep 
her, and we shall want a parlour maid next week, for 
Sarah leaves then. If you will allow me, Mr. 
Stanhope, I should very much like to engage her 
services before she returns home. I know that you 
will wish me to make a few enquiries respecting her, 
but you must remember tiiat Ai^ \i"W^ ^^N» ^c^^^Nsv 
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service before. I do not think we should regret 
taking her. Yon have my permission, answered he, 
and I hope that the confidence which you place in her, 
will not be rewarded by ingratitude. Thank you, my 
dear. She rang the bell, and requested the boy to 
say, that if Nancy and Jane were rested sufficiently, 
she was at liberty to see them before they left. They 
came; she said, on their entering the room, well, 
Jane, Mr. Stanhope has given me permission to en- 
gage you without further delay, as I wished it. I 
will, therefore, try you for a month ; you will, in that 
time, be able to know whether you like your first 
situation, and I shall judge if you will suit me. I 
hope that you will endeavour to please, and prove a 
faithful servant. Eight pounds a-year are the wages 
I give to my parlour maid ; you can enter on your 
required services this day week; you will have a 
little time to prepare that which will be necessary for 
you. She always keeps her clothes neatly mended, 
replied her kind old friend, and would be ready 
for any one at a day's notice. I am very glad 
to hear you say ^ so, said Mrs. Stanhope, as she 
followed them down the stairs. When they came 
into the hall, she slipped a half-sovereign into 
Nancy's hand, and at her look of astonishment, 
saiil, it is but a small token of esteem, for one who has 
fed the orphan at her scanty board, and sheltered the 
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friendless ; and God, who is the father of the orphan 
and the friendless, if they love him and do his com- 
mandments, will bless you. When Nancy and Jane 
had left the house, they walked on some way in 
silence. Nancy broke it the first, by saying, Jane, 
WO ought to be very thankfiil that we have met with 
such unexpected kindness to-day. I am, indeed, very 
thankful, said Jane ; the servants made me feel very 
unhappy, when they said Mr. Stanhope was so stem 
and severe ; yet I was determined to try the place, 
because I knew that my duty was to earn my bread ; 
but what I before thought a duty, I now think a 
a pleasure, for will it not be a pleasure to prove my 
gratitude to so kind a lady as Mrs. Stanhope ? I am 
glad to hear you speak so, Jenny. The gentleman 
may not be so bad as the servants say ; they talked 
of his having a wild son, an only child, on whom all 
his hopes and affections were fixed ; and perhaps the 
cmel, unkind behaviour of this son, has blighted his 
hopes, and chilled his affections, and made him appear 
cold and stem. It may be so, answered Jane, you 
have abeady made me feel sorry for him. There is 
scarcely a night, continued Nancy, that this son does 
not come home intoxicated ; what a sight for parents 
to endure; we should never be hasty in our con- 
demnation of others^ for we know not the trials they 
may have to encounter. A week sooil^Vy^y^^^^'^' 
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and brought the last evening that Jane was to spend 
with old Nancy and Margaret for some time. The 
next day she was to commence her duties as parlour 
maid. The tray was laid on the snow-white deal 
table, the bright tea-kettle was simmering on the hob, 
the cat was asleep on the clean hearth, and the old 
clock ticked in the comer. The room bespoke clean- 
liness and comfort, the companioms of religion and 
virtue. Nancy was in her garden, plucking a few 
flowers ; after she had gathered a small nosegay, she 
brought it into the house, placed it in the only 
tumbler she possessed, and put it on the tea table ; 
she washed Margaret, and neatly combed her haur ; 
she went to the old oak chest, which stood against 
the wall, and took from it a clean white apron and cap, 
which she put on ; after these little preparations, she 
took Margaret by the hand, and stood at the garden 
gate, looking down the lane for Jane, who had been 
out all the afternoon, calling on persons, and wish- 
ing them good-bye, as she said, for some time. 
After standing there a while, Jane made her appear- 
ance ; as soon as Margaret saw her, she went jumping 
and running to meet her; when Jane entered the 
cottage, she looked at the flowers on the tea table, 
then at Nancy's apron and cap. Who are those 
sweet flowers for, do you expect any one ? Yes, I 
expected you, Jenny. Did you make these pre- 
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parations, and gather these sweet flowers for me? 
Yes, why not for you ? you will not for some time, 
perhaps, take another cup of tea with me. Oh I 
Nancy, how shall I repay you for all your kindness ? 
Yon can repay me by loving me. You know that I 
love you, dear Nancy. Do you care for leaving me, 
Jenny ? sometimes I have fancied that you did not 
much care. If I were to give way to my own feelings, 
I should not leave you, Nancy ; but would not that 
be very selfish of me ? by leaving you, I shall be able 
to be of some little use to you; at any rate, I can 
teep myself, which you cannot do'; the other day you 
gave Margaret the last piece of bread there was, 
when you wanted it yourself; you took the plate of 
crumbs into the garden, instead of giving them to the 
birds, you ate them eagerly ; you cannot deceive me, 
dear Nancy, you have known hunger for our sakes, 
but you shall not know it much longer, if I can help 
it. I have prayed most fervently, that I may have 
the means of making your latter days more com- 
fortable, and do I not love you ? I am now quite 
satisfied with your affection, my chHd, and am sure 
that your leaving me, will in the end, prove beneficial. 
A farmer, in the village, hearing that Jane was going 
the next day, offered, as he had business there, to take 
her with her small quantity of luggage; she was very 
glad to avail herself pf his kind pffer. He called for 
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her at seven o'clock the next morning, she had break- 
fasted, and was ready waiting. Margaret was still 
asleep, Jane kissed her softly, not to awake her. The 
parting was very affecting, and Jane said, imagine 
my pleasure at the first holiday given me, how de- 
lighted I shall be to spend it with you and Margaret ! 
You must look forward to my coming, perhaps it wiU 
not be long. I have one favour to ask, will you 
allow Margaret to go to the village school ? she is 
too yoimg, at present, to be of use to you, and will 
there be out of mischief; they only charge one penny 
a week, for a child like her, and that will be a trifle 
for me to pay. Her kind friend consented, and asked 
if there was any other request she had to make? 
Jane said there was not, and thanking her once more 
for all her kindness, got into the cart which was to 
convey her from her native vHlage, to mix with 
strangers and enter on new scenes. For a time she 
gave way to melancholy reflections, but, she at last 
.remembered that she was in the path of duty ; and 
when she thought of Mrs. Stanhope, and tried to fancy 
that her sweet gentle face was like her dear lost 
mother's, she became more reconciled to the path 
which her Heavenly Father had marked out for her. 
She felt veiy strange at first in her new abode, but 
she endeavoured to pleaefe, was steady and quick, and 
in cleaning and dusting the rooms, she remembered to 
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put each thing back again in its place. She was good 
natured and obliging to her fellow servants, and they 
began to be fond of her. Mr. Stanhope was, as ho 
had been represented, strict and taciturn. He had 
once been a captain in the army, but had long since 
retired from it. Mrs. Stanhope was lady-like, kind, 
and gentle ; and the servants liked her as much as 
they disliked him. Jane did not see Mr. Charles Stan- 
hope, their son, until she had been there a week, for he 
he had been on a visit to some friends. He was more 
like his mother than his father, and would have made 
a kind, generous character, but for his habit of intem- 
perance, by which every good feeling was smothered. 
How do you like him ? What do you think of him ? 
were the questions asked of Jane, after she had seen 
him. You should not ask me such questions, replied 
she, how can I like one that brings so much sorrow 
to his parents. We like him very much, he is so good- 
natured. But is he not handsome, now, Jane ? asked 
they. I am sure, replied Jane, he cannot look so^ 
when he is intoxicated. You talk so strangely, Jane t 
how can drink alter a man's good looks ? It does, 
though, replied she, very much ; it makes them appear 
so disgusting. You don't talk like any body else^ 
said one. We shall not agree on this subject, 
answered Jane, therefore we had better drop the con* 
versation. I am sure you woMld. ^^^^^«>iC^\ssfe>'''^ 
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you knew all the evils which intemperance brings 
with it. Ton speak as though you had soffered from 
the effects of it in some way yourself^ said the cook, a 
very kind-hearted woman. I have, indeed, suflfered 
greatly ; I have lost my parents, I am an orphan. 
The cook and the boy came and stood by her, to hear 
more. I do not tell you this to excite your pity, bat 
to show yon the misery it causes. My Father, ever 
since I can remember, was in the habit of becoming 
intoxicated. My mother told me, that at one time he 
never cared for strong drink, and seldom tasted it ; 
but, by degrees, he began to take a little, and then a 
little more, until he liked it; at last it became a 
habit, and he could not leave it off. Not only my 
father, but every one who is accustomed to it, cannot 
do without it ; no one ought ever to taste itj and then 
there would be no danger from its effects. When my 
father first became acquainted with my mother, he 
was very kind to her, and would have done anything 
to make her happy ; but after he began to like intoxi- 
cating liquors, he did not care how he served her, or 
what became of her ; he never noticed me, or my little 
sister ; and seldom brought home any money towards 
our support, because he spent it all in satisfying his 
love for drink. My dear, kind mother was obliged 
to take in a little plain work, to keep us from starving; 
and she sat so closely to it all day long, that, 
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together with fretting at my father's habits, and nn- 
kind treatment, her health was injured, and she at 
last fell a victim to consumption; so I lost my 
mother. I did not know I was going to lose her so 
soon. I did not know that she was dying. I cared 
for nothing then, but taking my little sister into the 
fields, and plucking the blue-bells and daisies, and 
chasing the butterflies. Oh, if I had her now 1 but 
she is much better off where she is than with me. 
Well, and what became of your father, asked the 
cook ; how long did he live after your mother died ? 
Two years. I had hoped that her death had made 
some good impression on him, but I was disappointed ; 
he was kinder to me, I think, for a time, so that it 
produced some little good, but after a while, he be- 
came as bad as ever. One cold winter^s night, as he 
was coming home, he fell into a pond, near our 
village ; he was so intoxicated, that he could not get 
out, and was found in the morning quite dead. I was 
then glad that my mother was taken, and spared the 
knowledge of my father's imtimely death. You have 
had enough misery, indeed, poor girl, said the cook ; 
then you are quite alone in the world? No, not quite 
alone ; I have one kind, dear friend left. Is it that 
old woman who came with you to see if mistress 
would engage you? Yes, she took me and my sister, 
and gave us shelter and food, although she had not 
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enough for herself; I cannot do too much for her 
while she lives. I hope you will try and keep your 
place, the mistress is very kind, and if you go on as 
you have began, I am sure you will please her ; you 
have almost persuaded me to be a teetotaller. The 
temperance society hold meetings at two or three 
places every week. I think I shall get leave, one of 
these evenings, for you and me to go, and hear what 
they have to say on the subject. Thank you, said 
Jane, if I am allowed to go, I shall sign the pledge. 
Jane's month of trial had at length expired, and 
she felt anxious, like a good servant, to know if 
she had pleased. Mrs. Stanhope set her mind at 
rest, one morning, by saying to her, I suppose 
Jane, you are anxious to know how you have pleased. 
You have more than answered my expectations. 
Should you continue to go on as you have done, 
I shall not feel inclined to part with you. There are 
your wages, and as it is a very fine day, you may 
spend it with your kind old friend, and little sister. 
Jane was delighted. She scarcely knew how to 
express her joy. Mind, said Mr. Stanhope, as she was 
leaving the room, that you are back by nine o'clock. 
She was not long in getting ready, and was soon on 
her way to her village home. Nancy, as you may 
suppose, was rejoiced to see her ; she only regretted 
that she did not know she was coming, in order to 
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make her more comfortable. Jane, however, was 
quite satisfied, she only cared for seeing her and 
Margaret* Jane insisted on Nancy's taking all her 
wages; on her enquiry as to how she was to buy 
clothes for herself, she answered, that Mrs. Stanhope 
had kindly given her some clothes that would supply 
her for some time. She told Nancy it was her inten- 
tion to sign the teetotal pledge, which Nancy was 
very glad to hear. Jane was at home by nine, as 
Mr. Stanhope requested. The cook asked leave, 
shortly after this time, to take Jane to a temperance 
meeting, and there the orphan signed the pledge ; and 
the next time she visited her dear old friend, she 
showed her the card which admitted her a member of 
the teetotal society. She was firm to her pledge, and 
whenever she had an opportunity, recommended toe- 
totalism to others. She had been in her situation 
about two years, when the servant boy and the cook 
told Jane one day, that they both had notice to leave, 
and that Mrs. Stanhope wished to speak to her. She 
is not displeased with us, said the cook, for she told 
us that she was much obliged to us for our services, 
and that she would be glad to give us a good cha- 
racter, to any one who should make enquiries respect- 
ing us. I suppose that you are to leave too. I hope 
not, answered Jane, I should not like to leave Mrs. 
Stanhope, she is so kind. Yes, so shall we be sorry 
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to leaive mistress, said the boy, but master is so qneer^ 
there is no pleasing him. There is much excuse to 
be made for him, said Jane ; you know what trouble 
Mr, Charles Stanhope gives him. Well, I hope I am 
not going to leave, said she, as she went up stains 
with a beating heart, to hear what her mistress had 
to say to her. Jane, began Mrs. Stanhope, as soon 
as she saw her, I sent for you to tell you, that through 
the heavy debts which we have to pay for our son, 
owing to his intemperate habits, we are obliged to 
lessen the expenditure of our establishment, in order 
to save his honour. As we intend only keeping one 
servant, I give you a month^s notice ; in that time 
you will be able to seek another situation ; I shall, 
with pleasure, give you the character of a good and 
faithful servant. The tears were in Jane's eyes, she 
did not answer. I am very sorry to part with you, 
Jane, but we cannot always foresee the changes which 
time and sorrow bring. It would be such a great 
pleasure to be allowed to stay with you, ma'am, Jane 
managed to say at last. Your kind offer is more than 
I expected, I shall be only too glad to keep you, Jane ; 
yet I do not like to deprive you of a better place. I 
would rather stay with you, ma'am. Then I will 
accept your services, with many thanks, Jane ; you 
will find the work more than you can do yourself, but 
I must help you. You help me, ma'am! No, I 
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could never endure that I No person should think it 
a degradation to do anything, to which no crime 
is attached, Jane. She gratefully thanked her mis- 
tress for retaining her. The servants expected to hear 
her say, when she came down stairs again, that she 
had also had her dismissal, but they found to their 
surprise, that she was to remain. She did not repeat 
the conversation that had passed between her mistress 
and herself. She merely said that Mrs. Stanhope had 
thought proper to keep her, and she hoped she should 
never give her occasion to regret it. Jane had, it is 
true, when the servants were gone, a great deal of 
work to get through, but she was neat, orderly, and 
industrious ; with these qualifications, combined with 
a willing mind, and a desire to please, she did exceed • 
ingly well, so well, that she had her evenings as 
usual for mending her clothes, and also an evening 
occasionally, for attending the teetotal meetings, which 
her mistress allowed. She received a tract from' the 
society every week. One day, as she was cleaning 
Mr. Charles Stanhope's bed-room, she thought she 
would leave the tract which she had received that 
week, on his dressing table, as it contauied many 
striking incidents, hoping that should he see it, he 
might be induced to read it. Accordingly she placed 
it there, and prayed that it might be the means of 
leading him to think^ and from thinking to reformation. 
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The next day, when she went mto his room, she found 
it in the same place where she had left it. She could 
not tell whether it had been read or not But she 
was not discouraged, she still continued to place the 
tracts she received each week, on his table. One 
evening, as Jane was at her sewing in the kitchen, she 
was surprised to see Mr. Charles Stanhope enter it, and 
address her rather gravely ; he often noticed her, and 
spoke to her, but always in a humourous style ; seeing 
him so different to what he generally was, surprised 
her. Jane rose from her seat as he entered, but he 
immediately took a chair and sat down, and requested 
her to resume her seat ; she did so. He then said, 
Jane, I have for more than two months, foimd a tract 
left weekly on my dressing table. Jane's colour 
deepened in her face, and she sewed a little faster. 
After a pause, he said, perhaps you can inform me who 
it is that has taken so much trouble on my account. 
Jane looked at him, and answered, / took the liberty, 
sir, to place them there, and prayed to God that the 
reading of them might prove a blessing to you. Mr. 
Charles Stanhope rose from his seat, and walked 
several times across the kitchen. He sat down again, 
and said, I have read your tracts, Jane, and the con- 
tents of them have given rise to much reflection ; I 
was lying awake one morning, indeed, I had not long 
been in bed, and not being able to sleep, I observed a 
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tract lying on my table ; at any other time I might 
not have noticed it, but I wanted something to divert 
my thoughts, so I read it, and was much struck with 
many remarks which it contained. The following 
week, I found another in the same place, then another, 
and another, eveiy week ; I knew that some one 
Inust place them there, so I determined on a fitting 
opportunity to find out who it was. I am very grate- 
ful to you, Jane, for interesting yourself in me. I 

should have done the same for any one, sir, that 

she hesitated. Proceed with your sentence ; but I 
know what you would say — ^you would say, who has 
caused his parents troubles so great, so undeserved ; 
who has rewarded them with ingratitude for all their 
devoted affection; who has caused them many a 
bitter tear ; you would say all this, and much more. 
Yes, sir, I would say, who has offended his Gk)d. 
Jane, as she said these words, did not raise her eyes 
from her work. After some time, passed in silence on 
both sides, Mr. Charles Stanhope said, are you a 
member of the teetotal society, Jane? Yes, sir* 
Surely there was no need for you to join it. Oh I yes, 
sir, there is need for every one to join it, who wishes 
to do good to his fellow-creatures; to point out to 
them the evils of intemperance ; were I not a mem- 
ber, I could not, with a good conscience, advocate the 
cause so freely. But, why do you take so great an 
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interest in it, Jane ? She answered, I am an orphan, 
and she related to him the sorrows of her yonng life. 
He was greatly interested, and appeared much affected 
by her simple narrative, and said, perhaps you will 
be pleased to know, Jane, that I have for the last 
fortnight thought of joining the teetotal society, and 
becoming a member. Jane could scarcely believe 
what she heard. I do not intend my parents to know 
that I have, signed the pledge, until I have been a 
member three months. You deserve that I should 
acquaint you with my plans, as a reward for your 
perseverance and efforts to do good. I hope that 
you will pray for me, that I may be strengthened in 
my purpose. I will sign this night, there is no time 
like the present ; in three hours I will show you my 
card admitting me a member of the temperance 
society. After he was gone, Jane was very andoud 
lest he should meet with some of his companions to 
dissuade him from his high resolve. Seven o'clock 
struck, then eight, then mne, still he did not come, 
she became uneasy. She had pictured to herself the 
great joy of his parents at his reformation of conduct, 
their hopes which had for years been blighted, about 
to be revived, and she trusted that they would not 
be revived only to be blighted again, and for ever. 
The hand of the clock was on half-past nine, when 
she heard a knock at the door ; she opened it, Mr. 
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Charles Stanhope entered, he took from his waistcoat 
pocket the card and showed it to her, it contained 
the following pledge : — " / promise with Divinb 
Assistance, to abstain from all Intoxicating Drinks^ 
cu a beverage. He did not speak, neither did Jane, 
she only bowed her head in token of acknowledgement. 
She heard him go to his room, she then went down stairs 
until the bell should ring for the supper-tray. She 
wondered what her master and mistress would think of 
their son coming home so soon, as he had not been in 
the habit of doing so for years. Presently the bell rang, 
as she entered the room she looked at the faces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanhope to see if they exhibited surprise 
on accoimt of their son having come home early 
enough to sup with them. Mr. Stanhope was reading, 
she could not tell if he was pleased, if he felt any 
softened emotion of the heart, it bore no impress upon 
his stem features ; she fancied that Mrs. Stanhope 
was pleased. Jane heard her say to her son, as she 
was leaving the room, Charles, I hope we have 
to-night what you like for your supper. Thank you, 
my dear mother, anything will do. That was all 
she heard. When supper was over she was sum- 
moned to take it away, and to attend family prayer. 
After the evening devotion was finished, Mr. Charles 
Stanhope took his candle and retired. Jane would 
have given anything to have heard their conversation, 
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after he was gone, respecting him ; but, as she could 
not, she was obliged to be contented. On the follow- 
ing week, Janets wages were due, and as she had 
not seen Nancy and her sister for three months, she 
was hoping that when her mistress paid her, shQ 
would give her leave to visit them. Mrs. Stanhope 
seemed to read her thoughts, for when she paid her, 
she said, I suppose, Jane, you would like to seo 
Nancy and your sister; therefore you may go and 
see them to-day. Before she set out, she looked over 
her little stock of clothes to see what she could do 
without, in order to give Nancy as much money as 
she could. Some of her clothes were obliged to be 
replaced by new, for she had grown a fine young 
woman. What she could not wear herself she put 
aside for Margaret. Her dear old friend was delighted 
to see her, and could not do too much for her. 
Margaret jumped upon her sister's lap to kiss and 
caress her. Jane said she hoped she was a good girl, 
and gave Nancy no trouble. Nancy replied, instead 
of giving trouble, she does all she can to help me. 
Jane was quite pleased with this account of her sister. 
The time sped away, and the hour soon came when 
Jane was to return ; before she went she took Mar- 
garet's measure, in order that she might be able in 
her spare moments, to make one or two of her gowns 
up for her, which would not fit herself. Nancy and 
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Margaret walked a part of the way back with her. 
Jane did not like to tell her friend about Mr. Charles 
Stanhope's taking the pledge, until the three months 
should be expired, for she thought he perhaps might 
not keep it. When she returned her young master 
was already at home. His manner had always been 
kind to Jane, but since his conversation with her, it 
had now become respectfiil. Jane was exceedingly 
anxious every night lest he should not be able to 
withstand temptation. Three months had now passed 
away since he joined the temperance society. In the 
evening she heard him descending the kitchen stairs, 
he came to her and said, I have been enabled to keep 
tny pledge Jane ; not by my own strength, I have 
prayed to Ckd, and he has given me strength to keep 
it. I have had many temptations to endure, Jane, 
and many taimts to encounter, yet I have conquered. 
Have you no word of encouragement, no look of 
pleasure to give me ? Oh I yes, sir, I know not how 
to express it ; but think of what Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope 
will say, think of their pleasure, sir 1 They will be 
pleased, Jane, but ought I not always to have been 
that which I am endeavouring to be now? She 
answered, they will forget the past in the enjoyment 
of the present. Mr. Charles Stanhope, after walking 
up and down the kitchen several times, came and 
stood by Jane again, and said, you have been the 
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means, through Gkxi, of bringing me to see and lament 
the error of my ways,— of tnming me from the road 
which leads to min and death, to that which leads to 
honour and life. How can I be sufficiently grateful 
to you— only by devoting the remainder of my, life to 
you, he took her hand but she coldly withdrew it, 
and said, think, sir, of what you are saying ; I should 
hope that the remainder of your life would be devoted 
to God, in gratitude for his forbearance, and next to 
Gk)d, to your parents. I am but beginning to tread 
the path of wisdom, I want a sweet companion and 
counsellor to direct and assist me. Will yow be that 
companion, that counsellor? She was so surprised 
that she, for some time, could not answer him; he thus 
went on, you know not, Jane, the love which I bear for 
you, strengthened by the deepest respect. My mother 
has told me of your kind and noble conduct in remain- 
ing with her, although you knew you would have the 
whole work of the house to do yourself; workhig like 
a slave, in order to make up to her the loss of three 
servants^ because she was reduced to the necessity of 
retrenching the establishment to enable her to pay the 
debts which I had the cruelty and injustice to bring 
on her. Have you not one word of compassion for 
me ? I will not say love. I cannot listen to you, sir, 
what would my master and mistress think of me? 
They would despise me, and I should deserve it ; I 
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am but a poor servant, not a fit companion for you ; 
if you respect me, as you say you do, leave me, and 
seek for one who is more suited to you. I will leave 
you, Jane, but I can never forget you ; say one word 
to me, Jane, say that you will try to love me. You 
must leave me, sir, or I shall be under the necessity 
of giving Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope notice that I wish 
to leave. He would have replied, but she stopped 
him by saying, I am much obliged to you, sir, for the 
honour you have conferred on me, but I cannot 
accept your proposals ; I do not wish to endure the 
anger and contempt of my master and mistress. I 
must beg that you will leave me. He gave her one 
reproachful look, and withdrew. After he was gone, 
she laid her head on the table and wept long and 
silently. She said to herself, he loves me, and I dare 
not let him know that I even think of him, and I was 
obliged to be harsh with him ; I know not what he 
will think of me. She held her head up and listened, 
she thought she heard his footsteps in the hall — she 
was certain he was going out— her heart beat— no ; 
he has gone back again up stairs. I must leave here, 
she thought ; I cannot stay now ; I have been very 
happy, but I must leave. I know not what Mrs. 
Stanhope will think, when I give her notice. She 
went out and bathed her eyes, that they might not 
mee that she had been weepings and then. i^%ws^<^^V<^ 

H 
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sewing until the sapper bell should ring. It rang at 
last, her heart beat violently — she wondered whether 
he would be in the room ; she felt a reluctance to got, 
for the first time. He was not there. After she had 
gone down stairs, she heard his footsteps proceeding 
from his bed-room, as he came down to supper. He 
was not present when she went to remove the supper 
tray. She did not sleep that night, for on the follow- 
ing day she had determined to give her mistress 
notice to leave. She knew that Nancy would approve 
of her resolve ; her conscience told her she was acting 
rightly. She arose with a bad headache, which made 
her almost unfit for her duties. She did not see Hr. 
Charles Stanhope all the day, for each time that she 
was required to enter the room, he was absent. The 
evening came, and tea was over ; the bell rang for 
her to remove the tea things; he was still absent, only 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope were present. She felt that 
it was now her duty to give the notice ; she would 
rather have seen Mrs. Stanhope alone, for Mr. Stan- 
hope's stem manner always intimidated her ; she took 
up the tea tray and put it down again. Mrs. Stanhope 
was looking at her very kindly ; she said, if you have 
anything to say, Jane, don't be afraid to speak. I 
wish to give you notice to leave, ma'am. Notice to 
leave, Jane! Mr. Stanhope was writing, he put 
down his pen for a moment, and looked at her very 
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keenly, he resumed it again directly, and went on 
with his writing. But, what is your reason for going, 
Jane ? I know you are too kind, madam, to insist 
on my giving you my reason, said Jane, (Mr Stan- 
hope rose up, and left the room.) Oh, certainly, Jane, 
if you do not wish it ; from your conduct, ever since 
you have lived here, it is, no doubt, a very good one. 
I am very sorry to leave you, madam, you have 
always been so kind. Mr. Stanhope entered the 
room at this moment with his son, he went up to 
Jane and took her hand, and said, virtue places those 
who follow her, far above those who are endowed 
either with rank or riches ; I must beg you, therefore, 
to allow my son to try to win your aflfections, and 
should he succeed, he will have gained a prize far 
above rubies ; he placed her hand, as he spoke, into 
that of his son's. Mrs Stanhope came forward and 
kissed her. God has been graciously pleased, con- 
tinued Mr. Stanhope, to use you as the instrument of 
rescuing my son from the pit of destruction, you are, 
therefore, the fittest person to assist and direct him 
in his perilous journey through life : this day three 
months, Jane, if you should have no objection, I 
should like to have you both united. I would much 
tather, sir, said Jane, timidly, if you and Mrs. Stanhope 
will agree to my proposal, that your son should keep 
his pledge twelve months before I W!.e,«^\. <^i^^\iss^^s«: 
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offered to me. Well, I suppose, said Mr. Stanhopei 
addressing his son, that you must consent to wait ; 
this is the eighth of May, on this day twelve months, 
Jane, you consent to take my son, with all his faults ; 
this is the evening of your betrothal. I will comme- 
morate it by going with you to the temperance meeting, 
and taking the pledge, for why should I not strengthen 
my son in his good resolutions. Tou, Jane, shall be 
a witness, as well as my wife. I will also sign it, 
said Mrs. Stanhope, for each one strengthens the 
cause. They all went to the meeting, and on that 
night, both Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope became members 
of the society. When Jane awoke the next morning, 
she could not help fancying that the events of the pre- 
ceding evening had been all a dream, they were so 
unexpected. Jane, my child, said Mrs. Stanhope, after 
breakfast, I have no doubt that you would very much 
like to see your kind friend, Nancy ; I think she de- 
serves that attention from you, for you must never 
forget that she was a friend in adversity. Jane 
thanked her, and said, that her first wish on rising 
that morning was to see her. Jane had reached her 
childhood's home within a mile, when she met Nancy ; 
after their joy at meeting was over, Jane said. Oh I I 
have a great deal to tell you, dear Nancy ; I could 
not rest until I had seen you, you will be very happy 
after I have told you all that I have to say to you. 
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I have something to tell you^ said Nancy ; I know 
that you will be surprised to hear that your master 
called on me yesterday morning. My master, Mr. 
Stanhope I Yes ; he came to ask me aU I knew respect* 
ing you. He little thought what a pleasure he was 
giving me. I told him your history with a light 
heart, for I had nothing bad to tell him. He was 
very stem at first, but after I had talked to him a 
little, his manner became kinder ; he never spoke a 
word in praise of you, Jane ; I thought he might as 
well have said a kind word of you, for I am sure that 
you have done your duty.. He saw Margaret come 
in, and asked whether she was your sister, and gave 
her half-a-crown ; before he left, he gave me this 
sovereign. I know not why he called, can you tell, 
Jane ? I will tell you all that has happened, but we 
will first go into the house and sit down. After Nancy 
had stirred the fire, and put the tea-kettle on, Jane 
began, and related all from Mr. Charles Stanhope's 
reformation to the evening of the betrothment. Nancy 
was so amazed at what she heard, that she did not 
know how to answer. This morning, when I awoke, 
said Jane, I was not quite certain that I had not been 
in a dream ; only yesterday evening, I determined to 
give my mistress notice to leave. Your intention was 
very proper, Jane, but you see that God has thought 
fit to order it otherwise, and I ho^ ^^\.^qv5. ^<^^^Sssb. 
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all the thanks. Margaret now came running in from 
school, she was delighted to see Jane, and had a great 
deal to tell her about the gentleman who came yester- 
day and gave her half-a-crown, &c., &c. Nancy, as 
usual, with Margaret, accompanied Jane a. part of 
the way home. After they had walked about half a 
mile, they saw a gentleman approaching ; Jane knew 
who it was, but Nancy did not ; it was Mr. Charles 
Stanhope. As he came nearer, Jane perceived that 
he had brought a large shawl of his mother's with him. 
Jane told Nancy who he was, on hearing it she turned 
back directly, but he walked so fast, that he came up 
to her before she could get away. Is not this Nancy, 
of whom I have heard you speak, Jane, said he, 
(taking the hand of the kind old woman,) I take this 
opportunity of thanking you for all your kindness to 
Jane; you have through your care and attention 
preserved a treasure for me, which I hope I shall 
know how to value. He then talked to little Mar- 
garet. I have brought you this shawl, Jane, the 
evening is rather cold ; he placed it on her shoulders 
as he spoke ; she gratefully thanked him by her sweet 
smile. Nancy returned home delighted with him, 
and Margaret talked of him all the way, and wanted 
to know who he was. Nancy said, that she would 
know some day. Mrs. Stanhope now engaged two ser- 
vants, and took Jane entirely under her own care and 
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iDstruction ; she was well rewarded for her pains, by her 
quickness and docility. Jane's happy days seemed to 
pass quickly away, until the eve of the seventh of May. 
She went with Mr. Charles Stanhope to spend the 
last evening with her dear old friend and Margaret, 
before becoming a bride. She was rather sad, for 
her beloved mother knew not her happiness, this 
was her alloy. No one knew what was passing in 
her mind. She went out by herself to gather some 
wild flowers, to strew over her mother's grave. 
When she returned, Nancy kissed and blessed her 
her, and Margaret threw her arms around her neck. 
Mr. Stanhope, that night before retiring to rest, talked 
to his son, long and seriously. The next day, the 
eighth of May, was a bright and cloudless one, and 
Mrs. Stanhope rose earlier than usual to robe her son's 
bride. She attired her in a white silk dress and crape 
mantle ; her white chip bonnet was adorned with the 
orange blossom. When she was dressed, Mrs. Stan- 
hope clasped a string of pearls round her neck, the 
same that she wore at her own bridal. After the 
ceremony was over and they had returned from church, 
Jane saw to her surprise, for she had requested a 
private wedding, several ladies and gentlemen, and 
sitting by the fire in an easy arm chair was old Nancy, 
dressed in a dove coloured silk dress, and lace cap 
adorned with white ribbons. Standing by hat «Lda. 
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was Margaret) in a wMte mnslin frock. Jane looked 
in her husband's face for an explanation, he smiled 
and led her forward, and introduced her to the guests, 
and Mrs. Stanhope came up to her and kissed her. 
After the introduction, Jane took her seat beside old 
Nancy. The breakfast was ready, they were only wait- 
ing for Mr. Stanhope. Presently they heard his foot- 
steps, the door opened and he entered, followed by four 
young village girls, dressed in white, bearing a beauti- 
ful crown of spring flowers, on a silver waiter ; they 
placed it at the head of the breakfast table. All eyes 
were fixed on the beautiful crown of spring flowers, but 
no one spoke. The young girls took their seats at the 
farthest end of the drawing-room. Mr. Stanhope 
then, turning to the company, thus addressed them. 
My friends, before we commence breakfast, if you will 
allow me, I wish to interest you by relating to you 
the history of a young girl ; you will, no doubt, think 
it a strange request, but this is my son's wedding day, 
and I cannot have a more fitting opportunity. Your 
curiosity wiU be then gratified respecting the crown of 
spring flowers. He then related Jane's early history, 
beginning at the time when she sold the spring 
flowers for her mother, to the reformation of his son. 
When he had flnished speaking he arose, and took 
the crown and placed it on Jane's head, saying, this 
is composed of the primrosCj the cowslip^ and the 
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violet ; this, my daughter, is an emblem of a better 
crown; the flowers in this crown will quickly fade 
and die, but the flowers which compose the better 
crown will neither droop nor die, for they are immor- 
tal. When years have passed away, I hope that you 
will be enabled to look back with satisfaction, and 
look forward with pleasure, as you approach nearer to 
your heavenly home, where not a sinful man^ but 
Jesus himself will be waiting to place on your head, 
a crown of righteousness, life, and glory. 
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